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VoLUME XXXIII 


HE proposals of the League to 

Enforce Peace have received a 

very wide sanction in the United 

States—and deservedly so. There 

are good and sufficient reasons 
why the United States should recognize 
its responsibilities to civilization. There 
is good reason why the United States 
should be willing to do its part to maintain, 
not peace, but justice. The League is 
wrongly named. The large proportion 
of its members would not endorse injustice 
to maintain peace, but the peace move- 
ment in this country includes thousands 
who would. If the League’s proposals 
are to receive the support of persons 
who believe in honor, justice, and demo- 
cratic civilization, the League should 
make it plain that it has higher aims than 
peace—for these things are infinitely more 
valuable than peace. 

But as Senator Borah pointed out in 
his speech on the endorsement of the Presi- 
dent’s note, the League’s proposals would 
mean for us a new responsibility. If we 
give our word we must be ready to live up 
to it, and this may mean war. If we have 
agreed as a nation to enforce a strict ac- 
countability we should live up to it literally. 

On the 23d of October, 1916, when he 
was still Foreign Secretary of Great 
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Britain, Lord Grey, of Fallodon, said, in 
discussing the League: 


If the nations in the world after the war are 
to do something more effective than they have 
been able to do before, to bind themselves to- 
gether for the common object of peace, they 
must be prepared not to undertake more than 
they are prepared to uphold by force, and to 
see when the time of crisis comes that it is 
upheld by force. In other words, we say to 
neutrals who are occupying themselves with 
this question that we are in favor of it. But 
we shall have to ask when the time comes for 
them to make any demand on us for such a 
thing: “Will you play up when the time 
comes?” 


It is a fair question. If we mean to do 
our part in international affairs, our entry 
into the international field is justified. 
Otherwise it is not. 

There are but two decent courses for the 
American nation, with its hundred million 
people, to pursue. One is to join a league 
of nations, lead the league of nations for 
justice first and peace afterward, and be 
ready to do our part in enforcing the 
league’s decisions. The other course is to 
join no league at all but attend to our own 
affairs, by ourselves. To subscribe to 
high moral principles and be ready to 
abandon them when attacked is beneath us. 
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WHAT THE PRESIDENT IS -TRY- 
ING TO DO 


r | “HE President’s note concerning 
the possibilities of hastening peace, 
both from its contents and its time 

of despatch, unfortunately adds strength 

to the growing fear, here and abroad, 
that he sees no principle involved in the 
war and that his anxiety is merely for 
peace as soon as possible, whether it be 

a just or unjust peace. 

From the beginning of the war the 
President has continually talked of the 
part he hoped to make the United States 
play in restoring peace. The public na- 
turally assumed that the President would 
not let his eagerness to play this historic 
part make him lend his influence toward 
precipitating a settlement less favorable 
to the progress of democracy and the 
rights of small nations than otherwise 
might be had, for these are things in- 
herent in American conceptions of civili- 
zation—things which we have fought for 
and which we believe worth fighting for. 

The President, however, has gone out 
of his way from time to time to intimate 
that in his estimation there is no principle 
involved in the European struggle that 
should particularly interest us. 

“We must be impartial in thought as 
well as action.” 

“With the causes and objects of this 
Great War we are not concerned.” 

These and similar statements signify 
plainly enough that the President does not 
share in the belief that the war in Europe 
is a struggle of democracy against auto- 
cracy, for certainly if he did believe that 
to be the character of the struggle he 
could not suggest that American democracy 
should be unconcerned about it. These 
statements of the President’s.led those 
Americans who feel that there is a moral 
issue at stake in Europe to fear his foreign 
policy. And this fear has been augmented 
by his willingness to accept a very 
moderate compliance with our demands 
on the submarine issue, which has seemed 
to be influenced by an anxiety to act in the 
restoration of peace to Europe. : 

In the Allied countries, of course, the 
President’s seeming negation of their 
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principal object in the war—the fight for 
democracy in Europe—has instilled a 
great deal of suspicion into what would 
normally have been an entirely friendly 
attitude. If the President does not ap- 
preciate what they are fighting for, they 
feel that his activities for peace are likely 
to omit consideration of their most cher- 
ished objective and therefore practically 
amount to aiding Germany. 

Against such a background as this the 
President despatched his note. The oc- 
casion of its sending and its contents did 
nothing to remove the fears which had 
been growing on both sides of the water. 

In our daily discussion of what Europe 
ought to do, we are apt to forget what 
Europe thinks we ought to do; and the 
people who feel so virtuous here because 
we have kept out of the war have their 
counterpart abroad in millions of people 
who pride themselves in being in the war 
for a just cause. 

The following from a British paper, 
printed before the President’s note was sent, 
is a fair picture of the feeling which our 
seeming anxiety to hurry peace has aroused 
in many minds in England and France: 


Those American newspapers which are flying 
a new peace “kite” may be perfectly free from 
German influences, but they are none the less 
playing the German game, and it is well they 
should understand that their efforts can only dis- 
credit the United States in the eyes of this 
country. The mind of the Allies is quite fixed 
that there can be no safety for Europe so long 
as a nation of Germany’s criminal instincts re- 
tains its military power. America has excused 
her aloofness from the defense of civilization 
by pleading that she has no concern in the affairs 
of Europe. Very well—let it stay at that. She 
will only incur unpleasant consequences by in- 
terfering at this stage with the measures which 
the Allies are taking to put their own side of 
the world in order. 


Mr. Lloyd George some months ago in 
an interview expressed the same _ idea, 
though naturally not with any threat at- 
tached to it. But despite the knowledge 
that the note would be unwelcome in 
England and France it was sent. 

And it was unwelcome on its receipt. 
Practically the entire British press de- 
plored the sending of the note for it seemed 
to be merely another instance of a dis- 
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regard of the moral issue which they con- 
sidered paramount. 

Such comments as the following from 
the London press give an indication of its 
reception. The London 7imes said: 


Surprise, we should imagine, will be the pre- 
dominant feeling caused in this country by Mr. 
Wilson’s unexpected step—a surprise which will 
be intensified by the contrast between the state 
of mind reflected in his note and the chorus of 
approbation with which only yesterday the 
chief organs of American opinion were hailing 
Mr. Lloyd George’s rejection of the German 
“peace proposals.” The striking difference 
between them cannot but suggest that in thus 
supporting the German scheme Mr. Wilson 
may have failed to gauge the trend of all the 
best American opinion. His offer to take the 
initiative himself may perhaps reflect inappro- 
priate reminiscences of the part which, under 
wholly different conditions, President Roose- 
velt played in the negotiations for the Treaty 
of Portsmouth. The American newspapers 
gave a whole-hearted approval to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s description of the conflicting objects 
pursued by the two groups. of belligerents. 
Mr. Wilson, by some curious process of thought, 
has reached the conclusion that they are 
“virtually the same.” His development of 
this theme is more astonishing still. 

Each side, he says, desires to make the rights: 
and privileges of weak peoples and small states 
as secure as those of the greatest nations. The 
present plight of Belgium—whose starving 
people are living on American alms—of Poland, 
and of Serbia, is difficult to reconcile with this 
confiding trust in German “‘scraps of paper.” 
But Mr. Wilson does not intimate any doubt 
as to the possibility of rearing a universal 
millennium of peace and good-will upon this 
precarious foundation.” 


The Daily Chronicle was more out- 
spoken: 


As a Liberal newspaper, which has always 
made a special feature of endeavoring to bring 
Britain and America more closely together, and 
has through evil report as well as good consis- 
tently championed the progressive ideals of the 
United States in this country, we may ask our 
friends across the Atlantic to believe us when 
we say that no American State-paper within 
our generation has been calculated to cause 
so much pain not merely to Englishmen but to 
Liberal opinion throughout Western and South- 
ern Europe as the note from President Wilson 
communicated to our Foreign Office on Decem- 
ber 20. The note is in its effect, however differ- 
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ent be its intention, an appendix to that lately 
received from Berlin. Mr. Wilson, doubtless 
in entire good faith, disclaims any association 
between them. He is “much embarrassed to 
offer” his suggestion “‘at this particular time”’; 
he only does so because “it also concerns the 
question of peace, and may best be considered 
in connection with other proposals which have 
the same end in view.” We should have 
thought that nothing could have been more un- 
fortunate for a bon4-fide proposal than for it 
to be put forward side by side with one obvi- 
ously mala-fide. The President himself asks 
that it may be considered “as if it had been put 
forward in other circumstances.” Why did he 
not choose other circumstances in which to 
make it? 
The President bases his intervention on 
grounds which, when analyzed, resolve them- 
selves to two—the ground of humanity and 
that of the injury indirectly done by the war 
to the United States. In regard to the first, 
we are bound to observe that, with only ‘one 
exception (and that a very recent one, on which 
the enemy have so far flouted his remonstrance 
—the matter of the Belgian slave-raids) he 
has never, in face of unparalleled openings, in- 
tervened on the ground of humanity before. 
He was silent when Belgium, an entirely inno- 
cent neutral, was treacherously and ruthlessly 
attacked. He remained silent when her homes 
were burned, her civilians butchered, her 
women violated, and the survivors subjected 
to crushing and wholly illegal requisitions. He 
said nothing about the sack of Louvain and 
Termonde, or of scores of other places; the 
wanton destruction of the unique monument 
of French history and art at Rheims; the baby- 
killing at Whitby and Scarborough; or the mid- 
night murders of the Zeppelins. He held his 
peace when more than half a million Armenians, 
men, women and children, were massacred with 
fiendish barbarity by Germany’s servants and 
agents in Asia Minor. The exact line which he 
drew between issues that warranted interven- 
tion and those that did not was perhaps most 
clearly shown in the case of the submarine 
atrocities. He was silent about the. Falaba 
tragedy. where the victims who were jeered by 
their German murderers as they drowned in 
the water were not American citizens. He pro- 
tested against the Lusitania, the Ancona, and 
the Sussex massacres, not because they were 
inhumane but because American citizens per- 
ished by their inhumanity. With this line 
—that humanity did not warrant intervention, 
but American interests did—we have never 
quarreled. It was intelligible, and there were 
precedents for it. But since he omitted to in- 
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tervene to stop crime is it consistent that he 
should intervene now to hinder others from 
punishing the criminals? 


These comments are a fair criterion, 
although there were not lacking such 
bitter remarks as the Daily Graphic 
printed under the heading, “Another 
Note From President Wilson:” 


The note which President Wilson has com- 
municated to the belligerent Powers shows 
that between the mind of Europe and the mind 
of the ruling party in the United States there 
is a gulf as deep as the ocean that separates 
the two continents. During the past two and 
a half years we have been puzzled at Mr. 
Wilson’s phases; his present utterance explains 
them. “Ignorance, sir, sheer ignorance,” as 
Dr. Johnson confessed in explanation of a 
blunder that he had made. In this note 
President Wilson has demonstrated that he 
has never even begun to understand the causes 
of the present war or the forces that prolong it. 
Some of the sentences in this verbose document 
leave one fairly gasping. The head of the 
greatest neutral State in the world coolly says 
that ‘each side desires to make small 
States secure against aggression.” Has he 
never heard how war was forced on Serbia, how 
Belgian neutrality was violated in defiance 
of specific treaties? He goes on to declare 
that the United States is keenly interested in 
the protection of the smaller and weaker peo- 
ples of the world. Yet when the Belgians 
sent a deputation to Washington at the be- 
ginning of the war President Wilson refused to 
lift a finger on their behalf, or even to make a 
verbal protest against the wrong that had 
been done to them. 


This state of mind prevailed in England 
and also in France until the publication 
of the Allies’ answer to the President. 

In that note the Allied governments 
took occasion to protest against the Presi- 
dent’s coupling their expressed aims with 
those expressed by the German Govern- 
ment. They again reiterated that their 
main object was to liberate Europe from 
the brutal covetousness of Prussian mili- 
tarism, and they outlined the general 
measures necessary to do this: 

1. The expulsion from Europe of the 
Ottoman Empire. This means the end of 
the Pan-German plan of a German con- 
trol of Turkey. 

2. The liberation of Italians, of Slavs, 
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of Rumanians, and of Tcheco-Slovaques 
from foreign domination. This, with the 
rehabilitation of Serbia, Montenegro, and 
Rumania, as M. André Chéradame has 
pointed out in detail in, “ The Pan-German 
Plot Unmasked,” would completely block 
the German use of Austria-Hungary to 
control the Balkans. Se 

3. The evacuation by the Germans of 
Belgium, and the parts of Russiaand France 
they now hold as well as “the restitution 
of provinces or territories wrested in the 
past from the Allies.’ These unques- 
tionably include Alsace-Lorraine and the 
Trentino. And the Allies show a belief 
in the principle of the freedom of nation- 
alities by endorsing jointly the Russian 
promise of an autonomous Poland. 

These terms indicate that the Allies 
not only realize completely the German 
schemes of conquest in Belgium and Po- 
land but also the plans of absorption of 
Austria-Hungary, the Balkans, and Tur- 
key. The note also shows that they 
believe that a German Central Europe 
from Hamburg to Bagdad, organized under 
the Prussian system for war, would mean 
the end of all other nations and that 
they are prepared to see that this German 
vision is not realized. 

When the President, at Charlotte, N. 
C., last summer said that the war was due 
to a clash of national standards, traditions, 
and policies, he was right; but when he 
added that “those are things which in 
contact with each other do not make 
much progress. When you cannot over- 
come you must take counsel,’ he seemed 
to be suggesting a compromise which to 
the Allies means extinction. 

It was the fear that his note was dic- 
tated by the idea that the war was a drawn 
struggle which should stop on any avail- 
able terms that gave the President’s note 
its bad reception. 

But when the Allies’ note reiterated 
their position and their statement was 
almost universally applauded in the 


United States, the feeling against us in 
large measure died down in England 
and France. 

But the incident is enough to show that 
the Allies mean to prosecute the war to 
victory, that they believe that victory is in 
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sight, and that any moves to bring peace 
before that time by the United States will 
tend to alienate the friendship of the Euro- 
pean peoples whose ideals and interests 
most nearly approximate our own. 

And if peace should be brought about 
with the Prussian group and its ideas still 
in control of Germany and Germany in 
control of Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, 
and Turkey as it is now, the existence of 
democracy in Europe would be in extreme 
and constant jeopardy. A dominant 
Germany in Central Europe would mean 
the end of all conceptions of leagues to 
enforce peace and of the building up of 
international relations on any other basis 
than force. 


THE BUSINESS MANAGEMENT OF 
WAR 


O AMERICANS, probably the 
most interesting aspect of the new 
British Cabinet is, the extent to 
which the industrial‘'and commercial life 
of Great Britain has contributed to its 
membership. The mere fact that Mr. 
Lloyd George, the man who has spent a 
lifetime outraging the upper social classes 
of England, now directs the Empire’s 
fortunes in itself evidences the stage of 
democracy which England has reached. 
But consider the origin of his most con- 
spicuous associates. Mr. Bonar Law made 
a success as an iron merchant before he 
entered Parliament. Mr. Arthur Hender- 
son started life as an iron moulder. Mr. 
David A. Thomas, now Baron Rhondda, 
was known, before the war, as “the coal 
king.” Sir Albert Stanley, who is general 
manager of the London underground, 
received his education in American techni- 
cal schools and for years was associated 
with the Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey. Mr. John Hédge is secretary 
of the Steel Smelting Association, and 
Baron Devonport, the new food controller, 
was formerly a large tea importer. Sir 
Joseph Paton Maclay is a ship owner and 
Sir Alfred M. Mond has spent a lifetime 
in power and gas enterprises. 
The list is eloquent testimony of the 
extent of England’s democratization and 
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also of the extent to which the conduct 
‘of war has become an industrial problem. 
War, perhaps more than any crisis in the 
life of a nation, has a settling t ndency; 
under these trying conditions the real 
forces that make a people great gradually 
ascend to their predestined . leadership. 
Should the United States find itself in a 
similar situation we, too, should recruit 
the ability to meet the situation. It would 
seem the part of wisdom to recruit the best 
talent available to make _ preparation 
against the possibility of such a crisis in 
our affairs. 

There is noreason now why the President 
should not do what has been done in 
England and France—dismiss all consider- 
ations of party and prejudice and place 
the preparation of the defense of the 
Nation in the hands of men whose demon- 
strated capacity in practical fields gives 
every assurance of success. 

Democracies are said to be weak in 
waging war, and autocracies apparently 
show to best advantage in this, their 
favorite trade. This generalization, how- 
ever, is true only as applied to the early 
stage of the war. The best men may be 
slow in coming to the front, but, when 
once arrived, they will handle this problem 
with all their accustomed virility. Ameri- 
ca could demonstrate that the usual un- 
preparedness is not necessarily an attribute 
of democracies. The nation that built 
the Panama Canal and the world’s greatest 
railroads ought to be able to show an 
industrial organization for the production 
of war munitions that would give weight 
to its efforts for civilized peace. 


THE REAL REASCN FOR UNIVER- 
SAL TRAINING 


HE extent to which sentiment is 

developing in favor of universal 

military training merely indicates 
the extent to which the European War has 
impressed the American imagination. It 
hardly needed the report of the Chief 
of Staff of the Army, Major-General Scott, 
reinforced by his testimony before the 
Military Affairs Committee of the Senate, 
to give this subject the large space it 
has been claiming in the public prints. 
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Four years ago any American who sug- 
gested this idea was completely ignored. 
Even a year after the outbreak of the 
present war the universal system seemed 
foreign to American necessities and ideals. 
’ But most Americans have been doing much 
thinking recently. Many of the wisest 
leaders of public thought—none of whom 
have the reputation of being militaristic 
—have spoken out for universal training. 
Most of our influential newspapers, as 
well as our most widely read reviews and 
magazines, are advocating this great change 
in our establishment. Practically the 
only people who oppose it are those who 
fight any extension of our naval and 
military organization. Their chief ally 
is the inertia which the Administration at 
Washington puts in the way of all national 
defense measures. 

However, there is a genuine and growing 
public sentiment in favor of universal 
service which will sooner or later force 
the Government to act. The change in 
public ‘attitude is, after all, one of the 
healthiest manifestations of the American 
spirit. For, besides the purely military 
necessity of it, it has another equally 
valuable attribute. Great as would be 
the blessings of universal training in pro- 
tecting that great treasure house, material 
and spiritual, which is America, the effect 
of universal service in making us a nation 
would be at least as valuable. We all feel 
the need of positive influences that will 
make us think, more and more, of the 
Nation as a whole. We are manifesting 
some enthusiasm for nationalism—of de- 
votion to the Nation whose capitol is at 
Washington. In the last session of Con- 
gress the old disintegrating spirit of local- 
ism triumphed, the military bill being its 
perfect and ultimate flower. But the 
very fact that the champions of the parishes 
triumphed so completely has opened the 
eyes of the public to its ultimate signifi 
cance; that these forces carried their ideas 
to such a degree that they imperilled the 
military safety of the Nation has riveted 
attention upon the issue. What single 
influence would destroy this parochial 
spirit so successfully and transform so com- 
pletely millions of young Californians 
and Missourians and South Carolinians 
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and New Yorkers into upstanding Ameri- 
cans as a citizen reserve army made up of 
rich and poor, educated and uneducated, 
all under the control of the supreme author- 
ity at WashingtonP? Such an army could 
adequately defend us against any exterior 
enemies; even more successfully could 
it defend us against certain corroding in- 
fluences at home, of which this lack of a 
nationalist spirit is one of the worst. 

Here, then, is the main argument for the 
universal system. If the Administration’s 
leadership is the kind that waits until 
public opinion is sufficiently strong to 
force its desires, as it was in the increase 
in the Navy, there.may be some unneces- 
sary delay in putting this proper attribute 
of citizenship into practice. If the Ad- 
ministration’s leadership is of a more 
positive kind, it can come very quickly. 


RETAIL PROSPERITY IN 1916 


OR several years the Research Com- 
* mittee of the Associated Advertis- 

ing Clubs of the World has directed 
a yearly census of business conditions. 
Facts are gathered from retail merchants 
in all parts of the country simultaneously 
on one day in December by members of 
the clubs in practically all the important 
cities and towns. Six lines of business are 
covered—department stores, grocery stores, 
clothing stores, hardware stores, drug 
stores, and jewelry stores. Data is gath- 
ered on their sales, advertising expense, 
stocks of goods, collections, and profits 
for the month of November. 

The last report is now published. It 
represents the work of 1,700 men who 
gathered the facts. And it shows that the 
prosperity of 1916 was felt all over the 
country. Sales were, on the average, 
20 per cent. greater in 1916 than they were 
in 1915, and average profits were nearly 
10 per cent. greater. Jewelry stores 
made the greatest increase in percentage 
of sales (22 per cent.) and clothing stores 
the greatest increase in percentage of 
profits (14 per cent.). An analysis of the 


sales has been made by Federal Reserve 
Districts, and the following percentage of 
increase gives an idea of the degree to 
which the purchasing power of the public 
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has been increased in the various sections 
of the country: Boston district, 17; New 
York district, 24; Philadelphia district, 25; 
Cleveland, 25; Richmond, 16; Atlanta, 21; 
Chicago, 18; St. Louis, 18; Minneapolis, 
20; Kansas City, 17; Dallas, 27; and San 
Francisco, 20. 


THE GROWTH OF ANTI-PORK 
SENTIMENT 


HE public awakening on the sub- 
ject of the pork barrel is one of 
the most cheerful and noticeable 
facts in our politics. For the last seven 
years the WorLp’s Work has carried on 
an almost continuous campaign against 
this evil and has therefore had particular 
opportunities for watching the growth of 
sentiment against this form of waste and 
corruption. The general tone of comment 
seven years ago was something like this: 
“Yes, it is bad, but it’s hardly worth 
talking about for it can’t be cured.” For 
a week or two before these scandalous bills 
would come up for the President’s signa- 
ture there would be some newspaper 
activity urging him to veto them. But 
when they were not vetoed the public 
seemingly acquiesced in the inevitable. 
But each year the acquiescence came 
with less ease and grace. The protests 
grew louder and louder, until now there is 
enough public sentiment—active, informed, 
vocal sentiment—to put the pork mongers 
very much on the defensive and to mar 
seriously the moral record of any President 
who endorses their stealing. Moreover, 
both in Congress and in administrative 
circles the enemies of the pork barrel have 
become stronger. A few years ago Senator 
Burton’s lone voice cried in the wilderness 
of waste against the river and harbor bill, 
and before that Senator Carter once talked 
a pork bill to death, but there was no such 
consistent and regular opponent of the 
evil as Representative Frear is to-day. 
Nor in the past have many department 
officials kept up as steady a campaign 
against pork as Secretary McAdoo and 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Byron 
R. Newton are doing now. 
In the growing animosity toward the 
pork habit there has been a disposition to 
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demonstrate that it is a particular attri- 
bute of the South. Unfortunately, the 
evil is not restricted to any one section. 
There are breakwaters in Connecticut 
quite as inexcusable as any river improve- 
ments in the South, and perhaps the most 
ridiculous public building projects are in 
the West. If the thing is to be killed 
it must be killed all over. An effort to 
stamp it out in one place while letting it 
grow elsewhere will only result in its 
virulent revival. 


CITIES GOING DRY 


T USED to be the fashion, in discussing 
prohibition, to insist that it was almost 
exclusively arural problem. The anti- 

saloon philosophy, it was urged, succeeded 
fairly well in country communities, where 
the population was small and where sump- 
tuary laws are most easily enforced. 
Even as late as two years ago the facts, 
as they had accumulated up to that time, 
sustained this interpretation. There were 
then practically no large cities that had 
voluntarily accepted prohibition. Such 
cities as were dry were usually in this con- 
dition only because they were situated in 
states that had state-wide prohibition. 
In most cases these cities had voted against 
the prohibition law at the time the decisive 
election had been held; in practically all 
such cases the rural sections had outvoted 
them and thus had forced prohibition upon 
them against their will. — 

But a careful scrutiny of the November 
election returns, as they affect the prohi- 
bition issue, shows that this situation is 
changing. The cities are no longer unan- 
imous against prohibition. In many 
cases urban voters are accepting the new 
status voluntarily. The development is 
even more remarkable in that these cities 
are adopting it not as an experiment but 
after what seems a reasonable trial. In 
all cases they are cities that had prohibi- 
tion rammed down their throats two years 
ago. They voted against it in 1914;. but 
the rural sections outvoted them and made 
certain states, including all cities therein, 
dry asa bone. The cities then acquiesced 
with a bad grace and with many references 
to personal liberty and “hayseedism.” 
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In these states the prohibition plank, 
owing to the activity of the liquor interests, 
was re-submitted in November, 1916. 
And now we find the cities, after two years 
of trial, voting for prohibition. 

Here is Portland, Ore., practically co- 
terminus with Multnomah County. In 
1914 this county voted against prohibition. 
This year it voted for it by 2,200. Denver, 
Colo., voted against prohibition in 1914. 
This year the city voted dry by 19,000. 
Tacoma, Wash., went wet by 2,300 when 
the state of Washington went dry in 1914. 
Last election Tacoma went dry by 10,000. 
Spokane went wet in 1914, but now it 
goes dry by 12,000. Seattle, certainly not 
a Puritan city, was wet by 15,000 in 1914. 
Now, after two years of enforced prohibi- 
tion, it accepts the new order by a 20,000 
majority. And now we find Kansas City, 
Mo., voting for prohibition, and Detroit, 
a city of 750,000, splitting just about even 
on this issue. The recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court upholding 
the constitutionality and validity of the 
Webb-Kenyon law prevents the shipment 
of liquor from wet to dry states and thus 
further insures that dry cities shall in 
reality be dry. 


A FINAL BLOW AT TAMMANY HALL 


NE of the most important political 
€ events in this country, now that 

the Presidential election has been 
decided, is the approaching mayoralty 
campaign in New York next fall. The 
whole Nation has an interest in the New 
York City election which it feels in no 
other municipal contest. This is not only 
because New York is our largest city— 
it has a population greater than that of 
every state in the Union but three—but 
because it has for a generation symbolized 
all that is worst and also all that is best 
in American local government. When 
Mr. Bryce, twenty-five years ago, pro- 
nounced municipal government as the 
one conspicuous failure of the American 
democracy, he did so after minutely de- 
scribing the history of Tammany Hall, 
and particularly the American metropolis 
under the Tweed régime. Tammany, 


indeed, enjoys a peculiar infamy all over 
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the United States and the world; in sec- 
tions where the name of “Abe” Ruef 
and the glorified grafters of other American 
cities, many of them as bad as Tweed and 
possibly even worse, have never pene- 
trated, Tammany stands as the symbol of 
the unspeakable in municipal’ government. 
Probably no news would so cheer the 
workers for better conditions everywhere 
as the news that Tammany has been over- 
thrown, not temporarily, but permanently. 
That is the reason why this coming elec- 
tion possesses such widespread importance. 
The reélection of Mayor Mitchel would 
mean the end of the Tammany organiza- 
tion as a dominant force. That den of 
thieves has been deprived of power so long 
that it could hardly survive another four 
years’ exile. Most people outside New 
York regard Tammany as still a virile 
element in the city’s politics; they do not 
understand that this once voracious mon- 
ster is already moribund. Tammany lost 
its grip upon the city as far back as 1901— 
sixteen years ago; for it has never abso- 
lutely controlled New York since the evil 
days of Van Wyck. Now and then it has 
elected an officer, but it has never possessed 
a mayor or entirely dominated New York 
politics. The one individual who has 
done most to give this ancient organization 
its mortal stroke is the present head of 
the city government, John Purroy Mitchel, 
who has furnished New York an adminis- 
tration, in the last three years, that will 
serve as a model to scores of other Ameri- 
can cities that are struggling for freedom. 
Mr. Mitchel is doubtless an ambitious 
young man, but probably no title to fame 
would gratify him more than the reputa- 
tion of having been the man who destroyed 
Tammany. The recent election augurs 
well for his success. In New York County 
—Manhattan Island, the stronghold of 
Tammany—Mr. Wilson obtained a ma- 
jority of 100,000 over Mr. Taft in 1912. 
Last November, although Tammany put 
forth its best interests in his behalf, the 
Democratic candidate obtained only 
40,000 majority. These figures mean one 
thing only, and that is the ebbing power of 
Tammany Hall. One more body blow next 
fall—and who so competent to give it as * 
Mr. Mitchel?—and the foul thing is dead. 





- ETWEEN the capture of Dou- 
aumont and the further French 
success at Verdun on December 
15th last | had the good fortune 
to meet General Nivelle. Under 

the guidance of Lieutenant d’ Adigny, Mr. 

Grégoire Alexinsky, a former member 

of the Duma and the author of “ Russia and 

The Great War,” Mr. H. C. Prothero, the 

editor of the Quarterly Review, Mr. E. 

Alexander Powell, and I motored to the 

headquarters of the Second Army. Likeso 

many other places the headquarters are 
somewhere in France. Almost every one 
in France knows where they are and un- 
questionably almost every one in the Crown 

Prince’s army knows as well, but on the 

bare chance that the Germans do not know 

their whereabouts, it is not printed. The 

general has an office on the second floor of a 

good sized house. Despite the fact that the 

headquarters rather dominates its sur- 
roundings you could pass it easily without 
getting any idea that anything in particular 
was going on inside. There was a sentry 
in front of the house, but sentries are com- 
mon enough not to attract attention. The 
wind was blowing toward the lines, so we 
could not hear the guns, and there was no 
particular stir around the building. There 
were no dashing orderlies or dispatch 
riders. There may be on crucial days, but 
certainly not in the ordinary courses of 
events. The German prisoners breaking 
stone in the yard and the French soldiers 
loafing around two or three little stores 
gave a martial but not very active appear- 
ance to the headquarters. 

We went inside and up stairs and along a 
bare hall. The Lieutenant knocked on the 


door, and as we went in the General got up 
from behind a big table at the other end of 
the room. He greeted us pleasantly, 
asked where we had been, where we were 
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NIVELLE AND HIS METHOD OF TAKING TRENCHES 
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going, what we had seen, etc. The con- 
versation (which was not long) proceeded 
as if our whereabouts and observations 
were of importance, which is true hos- 
pitality and pleases every one, but it was 
not calculated to give us a profound insight 
into the General’s theory of war. It was 
not a foil against questions, but just what 
it seemed, good manners. 

But in the few minutes we talked with the 
Generalonecould not help getting a certain 
impression of the man from his looks. He is 
a clean-cut, trim figure of medium height. 
Like most of the French officers he looks well 
inthelight blueuniform. Physically he ap- 
peared healthy and vigorous. He seemed 
to be anywhere from fifty to fifty-five. He 
impresses you as a man who has not lost 
vitality in gaining experience—an intelli- 
gent man of affairs. There is nothing of 
the bulldog characteristics of Von Hinden- 
burg’s face. If he were to sit down next to 
you in a Pullman smoker in civilian clothes 
you would naturally expect that what he 
would say would be worth while. He has 
that appearance. You would not be sur- 
prised if he turned out to be a man of great ’ 
success or a man of moderate success. But 
less than this would be a surprise. His 
face shows competence and confidence, but 
it is not as unusual a type as Joffre’s, for 
example. This was what I put down in my 
note book that night when there was no 
temptation to read his future greatness 
into his looks, for when I saw him | did not 
realize the real significance of the recapture 
of Douaumont and had no idea that he was 
destined to become the active Commander- 
in-Chief within two months. He appeared 
a pleasant, intellectual, successful man of 
responsibility. Sinee coming back to 
America | have found out that he is sixty 
years old instead of from fifty to fifty-five 
as I thought, and that up to the beginning : 
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of the war he had been only moderately 
successful, being then a colonel, command- 
ing the Fifth Regiment of Artillery and 
about to be retired. 

He was promoted to General cf Brigade 
on October 24, 1914, and soon after placed 
in command of a division. On December 
23, 1915, he was given command of an 
army corps. 


“THE FRIEND OF INVENTORS” 


In the fragmentary bits of information 
about him which have come through our 
papers there is one that corresponds par- 
ticularly with the conception | got of the 
General from officers around Verdun. It 
is from the New York Times: 


Nivelle is the friend of inventors. Let one 
get a pass to his headquarters and he receives 
the most assiduous attention, particularly if he 
has brought a product of his work with him. 
On this point a French visitor has written thus: 

“In General Nivelle’s sections all the newest 
scientific inventions were welcome, and put toa 
thorough test. I was present when he presided 
over the trial of a new device for trench artillery, 
specially designed to annoy the Boches.”’ 


The officers I talked to made it plain 
that the General and the staff of the Second 
Army conceived of the successful conduct 
of war as necessarily a succession of im- 
provements, in material and technique. A 
staff captain remarked that the Douau- 
mont success made certain things about the 
fighting on the Somme obsolete and that in 
. another six months it, too, would be sur- 
passed. The only fixed thing in their con- 
ception of warfare was the fixed habit of 
improving it. Most of the generals in the 
different armies believe this in varying 
degrees, but they are exceptional ones who 
can carry on their regular work and still 
have the imagination and vitality to invent 
improvements and stimulate their sub- 
ordinates into the realization that only by 
doing more than their allotted tasks can 
they achieve real success. 

It was the practice of this theory of con- 
stant improvement which made Nivelle 
the successor to Joffre. 

On Friday, the 15th of December, the 
Second Army, under General Nivelle, fol- 
lowed up its sensational recapture of 
Douaumont by another advance north of 
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Verdun in which it captured between 
11,000 and 12,000 Germans, and certainly 
killed and wounded more than that many 
more, and suffered themselves approx- 
imately 14,000 casualties. 


THE METHOD HE DISCOVERED 


On the Monday following, General 


Nivelle left Verdun to take command of all 
In taking leave of 


the armies of France. 
his staff he said: 


The test is conclusive; our method has proved 
sound. Once more the Second Army has just 
asserted, in the highest degree, its moral and 
material ascendancy over the enemy. Victory 
is certain. I give you assurance. Germany will 
learn it to her cost. 


This statement is not the usual general’s 
congratulations to his troops. It has 
something of the significance a statement 
from Ericsson would have had if he had 
announced the discovery of a method for 
keeping the command of the sea when he 
sent the Monitor to Hampton Roads. 

It was not merely General Nivelle’s 
success at Verdun but the method he per- 
fected to achieve success which raised 
him to the command of the French armies. 

If we go back and look at the course of 
the trench warfare on the western front, the 
importance of General Nivelle’s discovery 
becomes clearer. 

In the fall of 1914 the trench lines in 
France and Belgium were established very 
nearly as they are now. For years it has 
been a military axiom that frontal attacks 
on entrenched positions could not succeed 
even with greatly superior numbers on the 
attacking side. If this axiom held, the 
Allies could not hope to drive the Germans 
out of France. On the other hand, the 
Germans could not hope to gain a decisive 
victory on the western front. Both sides 
began experimenting to find a method of 
attack that would prove superior to the 
trench defense. From the middle of 
October until well into November, 1914, the 
Germans in greatly superior numbers tried 
hard to break through the Allied line from 
the Somme to the sea. The British esti- 
mate that this attempt cost the Germans 
five men to the Allies’ two. Again, in 
May, 1915, the Germans launched a heavy 
attack against the British lines northeast of 
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Ypres. The Germans were better equipped 
with artillery, machine guns, bombs, and 
in fact in almost every way than their 
adversaries. Despite the initial success, 
as an experiment to find a practical offen- 
sive against trenches it was a failure. It 
cost too much in men and the Germans 
turned their attention to the east and 
made no further serious effort in the west 
until February, 1916. 

In the meanwhile, however, the Allies 
made various efforts to discover a way of 
successfully attacking trenches defended 
by machine guns and supported by ar- 
tillery. In May, 1915, the French drove the 
Germans off the hill of Notre Dame-de- 
Lorette, in the middle of June they fol- 
lowed this with another attack at Souchez, 
in the same neighborhood. These attacks 
improved the position of the French line 
but they did not show any practical method 
by which the French could drive the Ger- 
mans out at a cost they could afford to pay. 
Nevertheless, in September the French 
gathered a great number of men and guns 
in the Champagne and prepared to try to 
break the German line. Their cavalry 
was ready to go through if the attempt suc- 
ceeded. But like its predecessors it gained 
ground at too high a price. The attackers 
lost two or three to one of the defenders. 
The axiom still held good. The British in 
the meanwhile made several sanguinary 
and determined efforts to disprove the 
axiom. Like the Germans and the French, 
they proved completely that without some 
other aid pure courage would not do it. 

By January 1, 1916, it looked as if the 
axiom would hold against both sides and 
that Joffre’s nibbling policy and exhaustion 
were the only hopes for settling the fate of 
the war on the western front. 

In February, however, the Germans tried 
an improved method at Verdun. Whether 
they decided that they cotld not afford to 
wait for exhaustion in the west as well as 
the Allies, and therefore they must try 
again, or whether they were sanguine 
enough of their new plan of attack to want 
to try it, makes no particular difference. 
They concentrated a hitherto unpre- 
cedented number of heavy guns—some 
2,000—against the French lines north of 
Verdun. They began a bombardment 
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which largely destroyed the trenches and 


practically cut them off from any reinforce- 
ments, and then they launched heavy 
masses of infantry at them. The first four 
days of the attack on Verdun showed good 
results. The Germans gained ground and 
accounted for more of the French than they 
lost themselves. But after that the gain 
in ground was very slow and the losses in 
attack were greater than those of the de- 
fenders. The longer it lasted the more 
costly it became to the attackers in pro- 
portion to the cost to the defenders. It be- 
came increasingly plain that the German 
effort did not disprove the axiom, and yet 
it was the best method worked out up to 
that time of attacking trench positions. 
The German losses were certainly not more 
than three Germans to two French, whereas 
in all the earlier attacks the losses by the 
attackers were from two to one to four or 
five to one greater than those of the de- 
fenders. The significant trouble with the 
German attack at Verdun was that its 
initial success could not be kept up. As 
the attack continued the proportion of the 
attackers’ losses grew. 

So up to July, 1916, neither side had 
found a system of offense that would be 
practical for a sustained effort against 
trenches. 


THE SOMME DRIVE 


On the ist of July the battle of the 
Somme began. It has lasted well into the 
winter, with lapses on account of the 
weather, and it will in all probability con- 
tinue in the spring. 

The Germans say that the English have 
lost 550,000 and that the French have lost 
250,000, or 800,000 altogether. The 
French estimate of the German losses is 
690,000. Or, if we accept these: mutually 
hostile estimates, roughly speaking, the 
attackers have lost eight men to the de- 
fenders’ seven. But there is a significant 
difference between the attackers’ losses on 
the Somme and the losses of the German 
attacks at Verdun. At Verdun the Ger- 
man proportion of loss was lower in the 
early part of the attack and grew larger and 
larger. In the battle of the Somme the 
attackers’ losses were heavier in the earlier 
stages and grew proportionally less. Prob 
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ably during the entire Somme battle the 
French had done better than swap man for 
man. In the beginning the English suf- 
fered much more than this, but as they 
have become more skilful their proportion 
of losses has gone steadily down. For ex- 
ample, the British attacked a certain part 
of the German line in the early days of the 
Somme battle, took part of it, and lost it 
again. The attempt cost 40,000 casual- 
ties. The German defenders did not pay 
anything like this price. About four 
months later the British took the same 
positions and 8,ooo0 prisoners with a 
casualty list of about 12,000. The total 
German losses, including killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, could hardly have been less 
than twice the British 12,000. 

But on the whole, since the first few 
weeks on the Somme the Allies have car- 


ried on their offensive, at most swapping. 


man for man with the Germans. 

Then came General Nivelle’s two at- 
tacks on October 24th and December 15th 
last at Verdun. The French losses in the 
two attacks were about 25,000 men. The 
German prisoners alone amounted to 
17,000. The method which General 
Nivelle used at Verdun was a system of at- 
tack against trenches in which the at- 
tackers lost one man to the defenders’ two. 
This disproves the axiom. The Allied 
offensive on the Somme was a great im- 
provement on the German offensive at 
Verdun, and Nivelle’s offensive at Verdun 
is an improvement on the Allied method 
on the Somme. Just how this offensive 
worked in the capture of Douaumont is 
graphically explained elsewhere in this 
number of the magazine by Mr. Arno 
Dosch-Fleurot, who went over the shell- 
torn battlefield with Mr. Wythe Williams 
of the New York Times and Mr. John Bass 
of the Chicago Herald, who were the first 
civilians to enter retaken Fort Douaumont. 

It is true that this offensive method, 
used in the Somme battle and at Verdun, 
has restored a hardly appreciable portion 
of the conquered provinces of France and 
none of Belgium. But the amount of land 
gained is not the criterion. The Somme 
and French offensives at Verdun have 
accounted for about three quarters of a 
million Germans [not counting the German 


attacks on Verdun] at.a price which the 
Allies could afford to pay. The entire 
French effort was on a profitable basis, and 
the later English actions on the Somme 
were extremely successful. The Germans 
could stand these casualties again this 
year, but the possibility which they face is 
worse than this. During 1916 there were 
two big battles on the western front of 
which the French carried on one and half 
the other. The British carried on the 
other half of the Somme. But the British 
have more men than the French, and within 
the last six months they have for the first 
time amply equipped them with all the 
complicated appliances of modern warfare. 

When spring opens the Germans face the 
possibility of not two great battles but 
of three or four or perhaps more. If from 
July to December in two battles the Ger- 
mans have three quarters of a million 
casualties, have they the men to face the 
casualties of three or four such battles 
during the coming year on the western 
front? And have they or can they get the 
guns and munitions to support three or 
four such battles, for if they are lacking in 
these things their proportion of casualties 
will be even higher than it has been? 


ARTILLERY SUPERIORITY OF THE ALLIES 


The foundation of the success of the 
Allies at Verdun and on the Somme has 
been their artillery superiority, which ne- 
cessarily includes control of the air. There 
are other essential elements, but without 
artillery superiority they cannot be effec- 
tive. During all the first part of the war 
the Germans had more heavy guns than the 
Allies. This summer the position changed. 
And both France and England are using 
every endeavor in their power not only to 
keep the present superiority but to enlarge 
it. Their manufacturing facilities plus 
their access to the markets of the world 
ought to enable them to achieve their 
purpose. The Germans, of course, are 
making every possible effort to regain their 
lost advantage. One of the reasons for the 
enslavement of the Belgian workmen is 
that the Germans want more men to help 
make the guns and shells to meet the pro- 
duction of the Allies. They know, of 
course, what they are facing, and this 
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knowledge is not unconnected with their 
efforts to negotiate peace separately with 
Russia, with France, and with England, 
and, when these efforts failed, with their 
public peace overtures sent through the 
neutral countries. 

To say, as is often done here, that the 
Germans are beaten and know that they 
are beaten, is far from true. They are not 
beaten and consequently they can’t know 
it. But the Allies have a_ practical 
“method” of attack, and they have the 
guns and munitions to support it, and the 
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ever-increasing British army affords the 
men to carry iton. Until the Somme and 
Verdun, the Germans had not had to face 
any Allied effort on the western front 
which seemed to have decisive possibilities. 
Now they have. Since the Somme the 
French have confidence in the British 
army’s ability as they have in its courage. 
They have complete confidence in their - 
own army. They believe in Nivelle and 
his method. In the words of one of their 
generals at Verdun they feel they “have 
the wolf by the ears.” 


Il. WHY THE ALLIES EXPECT TO WIN 
LLOYD GEORGE AND THE IMAGINATION TO WIN 


BY 


THE EDITOR 


HEN Mr. Lloyd George was 
Minister of Munitions earlier 
in the war, officials of the War 


Office came to him with a programme for 
the manufacture of guns and shells. Mr. 
Lloyd George accepted the programme 
and told its makers that he would multiply 
it by eight. Despite their objections 
this is just what he did do. Later on 
he again doubled the programme. Alto- 
gether there were actually made sixteen 
times the number of guns and shells called 
for in the original order. 

The increase was due to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s imagination, and the British 


success on the Somme itself in turn was 


due to the increase. 

To win in this war England has to think 
big and decide quickly. No amount of 
little thinking, no matter how accurate, no 
amount of wise decisions, if they are be- 
lated, will suffice. Lloyd George thinks 
big. His large head is full of imagination 
and his little body has lots of courage. He 
increased the programme of the war 
officials sixteen times, arfd he has enlarged 
the vision of a lot of his countrymen in 
about the same proportion. His idea is 
not to let the Germans set the pace but to 
make more munitions than the Germans 


ever thought of and get all the men there 
are. He means to put England’s effort on 
a plane that no one ever contemplated, 
least of all the Germans, and if he can do it 
that is the way to beat the Germans. 

To see what Lloyd George wants to 
speed up it is worth while looking a minute 
at what England’s effort already amounts 
to. “England’s effort’ has become a 
much used phrase. It has an_allit- 
erative value but it is far from accurate. 
England, Scotland, Ireland, the Dominions, 
and colonies are allinit. Nevertheless, the 
large proportion of the Empire’s effort has 
been furnished by the 46 million people in 
Great Britain. 

Roughly speaking, the effort consists in: 

(1) The largest financial contribution 
of any nation on either side to the war. 
The British expenditure is the largest of 
any one government engaged in the war, 
and despite this the English exchange has 
fallen only 2,8; per cent. (the German de- 
cline has been 23 per cent.) With this 
money the English have paid their own war 
expenses, helped finance their allies, and in- 
cidentally furnished more than half of the 
money with which the Belgian Relief Com- 
mission has fed Belgium. 

(2) The maintenance of the largest 
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navy in the world, augmented during the 
war by building at a rate at least equal 
to our proposed naval programme, the 
maintenance of thousands of patrol boats, 
mine sweepers, and the greatest merchant 
fleet afloat for transporting supplies from 
all the world not only to British ports but 
allied ports as well. 

(3) The organization and training of an 
army of 6,000,000 and the creation of the 
necessary guns, munitions, and supplies. 

For an appreciable part of this effort of 
the Empire, Mr. Lloyd George as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, as Minister of 
Munitions, as War Secretary, is responsible. 
As Prime Minister he wants to enlarge and 
intensify the Empire’s effort and to add 
firmness and decision to her councils. 


AN ABILITY TO GET THINGS DONE 


It seems remarkable that one man should 
be successively an authority on finance, on 
munition manufactures, and on the con- 
duct of war—especially a man whose pre- 
vious career has been chiefly taken up with 
social reform and the limitations of privilege 
in the Government. The truth is that he 
is not a great authority on any of these 
subjects. His specialty is not finance, 
manufacture, or war. His specialty is 
getting things done. He has a far-flung 
imagination, the courage to act on it, the 
ability to make others carry out his plans, 
and the power to make the public support 
him. Even conservatives who, a few years 
ago, would greet each other with “Good 
morning, d——n Lloyd George,’ now 
gladly testify to his power and willingly 
accept his leadership. They not only 
recognize his ability to get things done, but 
they also realize that the war will do much 
to change the old order in Britain anyway, 
and Mr. Lloyd George is no longer the 
leader of a dangerous tendency which with- 
out him might be squashed. 

Mr. Lloyd George has not become the 
traditional type of British statesman. He 
does not participate in the small circle of 
the so-called governing class in London. 
He neither belongs to that class nor does 
he believe in it. - 

The traditions of No. 10 Downing 
Street, the house which the British Govern- 
ment ‘provides its Prime Minister, may 


make a change in his habits, although Mr. 
Lloyd George has changed traditions much 
more than he has been changed by them; 
but when I saw him one Sunday afternoon 
last November he was living in a simple, 
comfortable little house at Walton Heath, 
about twenty miles out of London. 

Mr. Lloyd George, Mrs. Lloyd George, 
one of his sons in khaki, and his daughter 
and another visitor or two sat around in 
front of a little fire and had tea. The 
Prime Minister is a man terribly in earnest 
in his government duties, but he has no 
furrowed brow and detached air out of 
hours. The conversation drifted along 
about various incidents and people in the 
news of the day. It was a very easy- 
going conversation in which all present, in- 
cluding the then War Secretary, seemed to 
say just what occurred to them at the time 
with about the same abandon that people 
who have no responsibility for events use, 
though with less intolerent criticism than is 
usually the case. Part of the talk was 
about Ireland, and Mr. Lloyd George con- 
tributed a sympathetic Gaelic touch or two 
about people and events in that island. 
The forceful and direct turn of phrase 
which stand out in his public speeches is 
evidently no special effort, for in his casual 
conversation it also appears. It seems to 
be the result of direct and forceful thinking, 
and his words are merely the expression of 
that habit. There are those who question 
Mr. Lloyd George’s ability to maintain long 
a Parliamentary majority. However that 
may be, there is no question that he, more 
than any other British statesman, has 
visualized the size as well as the signifi- 
cance of the war. 

When the war broke out the present 
Prime Minister was The Right Honorable 
David Lloyd George, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and he was engaged in a campaign 
of democracy, a campaign to distribute the 
taxes more equitably, toward increasing 
the opportunities of advancement for the 
lower classes in Great Britain, and in cur- 
tailing the special privileges of pedigree and 
wealth in the Government. The English 
aristocracy was the impediment to demo- 
cracy and liberty against which he was 
directing the energies of his exuberant 
nature. Then suddenly a real enemy to 
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democracy appeared. Germany suddenly 
acted on her long-discussed theory that no 
nation and no people had any rights which 
Germany was bound to respect except those 
defended by force, and that there was no 
God or morals above the German State. 
The task suddenly shifted from a question 
of the improvement of British democracy 
to the existence of it, and the existence of 
liberal government in the rest of Europe. 
As Mr. Lloyd George said in his first 
speech as Premier to Parliament: 


The Allies entered into this war to defend 
Europe against the aggression of Prussian 
military domination and they must insist that 
the end is a most complete ‘and effective guar- 
antee against the possibility of that caste ever 
again disturbing the peace of Europe. 

Prussia, since she got into the hands of that 
caste, has been a bad neighbor—arrogant, 
threatening, bullying, shifting boundaries at 
her will, taking one fair field after another from 
weaker neighbors and adding them to her own 
dominions, ostentatiously piling up weapons of 
offense, ready on a moment’s notice to be used. 

She has always been an unpleasant, disturb- 
ing neighbor to us. She got thoroughly on the 
nerves of Europe, and there was no peace near 
where she dwelt. 

It is difficult for those who were fortunate 
enough to live thousands of miles away to 
inderstand what it has meant to those who 
lived near. Even here, with the protection of 
the broad seas between us, we know what a 
disturbing factor the Prussians were with their 
constant naval menace. But even we can 
hardly realize what it has meant to France and 
Russia. Several times there were threats. 
There were two of them within the lifetime of 
this generation v-hich presented an alternative 
of war or humilia‘ion. 

There were many of us who had hoped that 
internal influences in Germany would have been 
strong enough to check and ultimately to 
eliminate this hectoring. All our hopes proved 
illusory, and now that this great war has been 
forced by the Prussian military leaders upon 
France, Russia, Ita'y, and ourselves, it would 
be a cruel folly not to see to it that this swash- 
buckling through the streets of Europe to the 
disturbance of all harmless and peaceful citi- 
zens shall be dealt with now as an offense against 
the law of nations. 

The mere word that led Belgium to her own 
destruction will not satisfy Europe any more. 


We all believed it; we all trusted in it. It gave 
way at the first pressure of temptation, and 
Europe has been plunged into this vortex of 
blood. We will therefore wait until we hear 
what terms and guarantees there are better 
than those, surer than those, which she so 
lightly broke. Meanwhile we ought to put our 
trust in an unbroken army rather than in a 
broken faith. 


That is what every Britisher, Canadian, 
and also a goodly number of Americans in 
khaki that I saw in the two months | was in 
Great Britain and France, were fighting 
for. As many expressed it, the easiest solu- 
tion would be a revolution in Germany 
that would cast out the Prussian military 
government and substitute a democracy for 
it. But there seem to be no signs of this 
All .that remains, then, is to defeat the 
Prussian military caste and all who support 
it. For, as its promises cannot be trusted, 
so long as it remains powerful enough to 
attack its neighbors the peace of Europe is 
always in jeopardy. And this conception 
is just as fixed in the mind of France as it 
is in the mind of Great Britain. There 
may be other guarantees besides democra- 
tization or defeat—the end of the Prussian 
era in one form or other—but, as the Prime 
Minister said, what guarantees are there 
surer than those which Germany broke? 

Mr. Lloyd George also spoke of restitu- 
tion and reparation. In the legal phase 
these are the costs of the trial by battle be- 
tween democracy and autocracy. No 
matter how complete the ultimate Allied 
victory, the full costs can never be imposed 
on the guilty party. How much it is pos- 
sible or wise to impose depends on how com- 
plete is the democratization or defeat of the 
Prussian caste’s militaristic government. 

Mr. Lloyd George is the champion of 
British democracy not only because he 
states its case but because, whether dem- 
ocracy is right or wrong, its survival de- 
pends on its organizing itself so that it can 
overcome the attack of an efficient auto- 
cracy, and that is Great Britain’s task 
under his leadership. It is fitting that 
British leadership in this particular trial 
should be in the hands of the most demo- 
cratic statesman in Great Britain. 
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BRIAND—THE SINGLE FRONT AND ADEQUATE 
MUNITIONS 


ARISTIDE BRIAND, the war 

M leader of the French nation against 

« Prussian autocracy, like Premier 

Lloyd George, is not only a democrat but a 

radical democrat. The war is, therefore, 

in both countries a test of democracy’s 

efficiency under particularly democratic 

leaders, as the war is a test of autocracy’s 

morals and humanity under the Prussian 
military caste. 

When the war came M. Briand was 
Minister of Justice. He remained in this 
position until October, 1915, when he be- 
came Foreign Secretary and Premier. 
Previously in his career he had not only 
served as minister of most of the import- 
ant departments but from 1909 to I9I1 
and for two months in 1913 he was at the 
head of the French Government. He was 
the first Socialist Premier of the Third 
French Republic. M. Briand’s brand of 
Socialism corresponds roughly to demo- 
cratic politics in the United States. Simi- 
larly, a large part of his support came from 
the labor party, which is much stronger in 
France than in America. Soon after his 
accession to power, the railroad employees 
on the state railroads struck. Transporta- 
tion was threatened with paralysis, and 
the authority of the State was also threat- 
ened. M. Briand met this situation com- 
pletely. He called the men to the colors 
and ordered them as soldiers to run the 
trains. To disobey was mutiny. The 
strike ended. This is M. Briand as a man 
of action. 

His other most salient characteristic is a 
good nature that enables him to get on 
with more of the different factions of 
French politics than do most of his con- 
temporaries. It was this as well as his 
ability to act that made him the choice 
for Premier when France wished to forget 
internal dissensions and devote all her 
energies to self-defense. 

On the other hand, M. Briand’s political 
enemies say that he does not work very 
hard. The most extreme Parisian gossip 


—which the Premier as well as every one 
else hears—says that he not only does not 
write his documents but does not even 
sign them. The most interesting com- 
mentary on this gossip is M. Briand’s own 
because it gives a clear picture of his con- 
ception of his work. 

Not long ago M. Maxime Vuillaume, an 
old friend of the Premier’s newspaper 
days, was talking to M. Briand, and this 
is the record of the conversation, which has 
not hitherto been published. 


M. Briand has a method of his own for work- 
ing. He considers, so he told me, that the 
country has the right to demand of those to 
whom it confides its destinies something other 
than mere material work. Nothing is gained 
by living in one’s ministerial office, assiduously 
carrying on the daily task, forehead perpetually 
bent over one’s files, like an ox at work. That 
is the business of the staff around him. 


Like most men of large affairs the 
Premier does not actually write much with 
his own hand. When he addresses a cir- 
cular to his diplomatic agents or a wire to 
one of his colleagues of the Allied countries, 
he calls upon the competent head of the 
department, and dictates rapidly the idea 
which is to be embodied in it. After hav- 
ing verified by a careful perusal that his 
thought has been faithfully translated, he 
has only to add his signature. He signs 
all the documents, without exception, 
which pass before his eyes. Those of 
little importance, he authenticates by his 
initials. The important documents have 
his signature clearly written, Ari Briand. 

M. Briand gives the impression of being 
a particularly thoughtful man. J/ Pen- 
sieroso (“The Thoughtful’), an Italian 
official remarked when he saw him in Rome 
in 1916. But that, however, is not a 
complete description. 

“Tl am,” M. Briand said, “a man of 
reflection and realization.” 

His realizations in this war are the things 
which make him interesting at present. 
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They are, in short: 

The formation of the Ministry of Na- 
tional Defense, founded on the truce of 
all parties, a conception likely to last 
through the war whether M. Briand heads 
the French Government or not, 

The formula of “asinglefront,’’ meaning 
common action and coérdination between 
the Allies. 

The sending of the force to Saloniki, the 
outward sign of France’s determination to 
reconstitute Serbia and to prevent Germany 
from practically annexing the Balkan States. 

The ever-increasing supply of guns and 
ammunitions for the armies. 

At the end of October, 1915, when he 
took command of the Government, M. 
Briand achieved the “realization” of his 
plan for a party truce and a Government 
carried on with the undisputed help of all 
parties. He gave his Government a new 
strength by adding to it men taken from 
the most opposed camps, but all devoted 
above everything to the work of the na- 
tional defense. 

With his administration thus strength- 
ened M. Briand immediately proceeded 
toward the realization of his plan for a 
single front. He knew what was necessary 
to do first of all, if France wished to win. 
Until then, each of the allies of the Entente 
had valiantly fought on its own front, with 
very little codperation. The Germans, on 
the other hand, favored by the interior 
lines and the organization of all their 
allies, made each plan fit in with every 
other. To meet this the Allies would also 
have to act together. It was indispensa- 
ble to coérdinate their efforts and to pursue 
them only in the general interest. For 
that, unity of action was _ necessary. 
There must not be several fronts, but a 
single front, a single battle, a single plan. 
That was the origin of the Conference of the 
Allies, preceded a month’earlier by M. 
Briand’s preparatory journey to Rome. 
The closer coéperation of the Allies does 
not, of course, eliminate the German ad- 
vantage of interior lines. It does offset 
their unified control of all the armies fight- 
ing on their side. 

France and her Allies owe to the initia- 
tive of M. Briand that which has been 
justly called, “the single battle on the 


single front.’’ She is still indebted to him 
for not having abandoned Saloniki to the 
Central Empires. The expedition to the 
Dardanelles had had a somewhat disas- 
trous result. The road to Constantinople 
by the straits was closed. Was Germany 
to be left to realize her Eastern dreams, by 
establishing the famous Hamburg-Con- 
stantinople-Bagdad railroad? Was she 
to be left mistress in the Orient, to attack 
India and Egypt? She had dreamed of 
that. M. Briand thought, in order to 
combat her plans, of installing the French 
army in Saloniki with its continuing threat 
against the Central Powers in the Balkans. 
He did not realize this plan without rough 
opposition. It was represented that the 
enemy was still about fifty miles from Paris 
and that it was madness to go and fight in 
the Balkans when the French front was 
menaced. But M. Briand held firm, 
and the force is at Saloniki and has re- 
taken Monastir. It has not cut the Con- 
stantinople line, nor was it able to save 
Rumania, though it did keep a goodly 
force of Germans and Bulgars away from 
Rumania. But while it remains, Greece 
cannot join the Teutonic forces and the 
threat on the Constantinople line con- 
tinues to be present. 


THE MUNITIONS PROBLEM 


But the most vital problem before 
France in the last year and a half has been 


that of guns- and shells. The previous 
Government had worked hard on this and 
M. Briand has continued and. increased 
the efforts. M. Albert Thomas, Under- 
Secretary of State for Munitions, one of 
the men of notable ability shown by the 
war, had since May, 1915, been extra- 
ordinarily successful in his production. 
But it was necessary to make still more, 
and the Briand Government continued and 
encouraged M. Thomas in his work. 

Shells are to-day turned out by millions 
in innumerable factories—many of them 
built since the war. A single figure will 
indicate at its true value the size of the 
task accomplished by M. Briand’s Govern- 
ment. In August, 1916—they are the 
most recent statistics—not less than 7 
millions of shells of all calibres were turned 
out by the factories: 230,000 a day. The 
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reserve includes an enormous quantity of 
projectiles which it would be indiscreet to 
disclose here. All that can be said is that 
this reserve is generous enough to be 
drawn upon largely. This is more com- 
prehensible when set down in conjunction 
with the fact that on the Somme front the 
two Allied armies used, in eighty days’ 
fighting, 12 to 15 millions of artillery 
shells, without counting the trench mor- 
tar shells and the various other projectiles. 

That is an average for both armies on 
the Somme of from 150,000 to 200,000 
shells a day. The French have been 
making 230,000 a day and the output is 
increasing. And in guns the Allies have 
now acquired a definite superiority. The 
French now have added 400-millimetre 
cannons, which fire 1,000 kilograms of 
metal, and great numbers of the 380, the 
305, the 280, the 220, and the 155 to their 
large supplies of the 75. Ina recent declar- 
ation, M. Albert Thomas stated, with 


legitimate pride, that he had trebled the 
figures which were asked of him in June, 
1915, for the single shell of 155 millimetres, 


one of those of which the consumption is 
particularly large. He added that he did 
not despair of increasing it fivefold. The 
Somme and Verdun battles are the proof 
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that France has guns and ammunition. 

And munitions are the necessary means 
of the method of victory which General 
Nivelle worked out at Verdun and which, 
as active chief of the French armies, he 
will have an opportunity to try on a larger 
scale. And, after all, the one great task 
of the French Government is to turn all 
the energies of the people in effective form 
toward the firing line until the Germans 
are beaten and France is freed. 


“ PEACE THROUGH VICTORY” 


“The task which remains for us to carry 
out is hard,” said M. Briand in his speech 
of September 14th in the Chamber of 
Deputies. ‘However heavy it may be, 
we know how to bring it to a happy ending 
by the association of our efforts and by the 
coéperation of all the good-will in which 
France is so rich. The union of all the 
live forces of the country is the essential 
condition of success. It is that which will 
lead us to the end: peace through victory, 
a solid and lasting peace guaranteed against 
every violence by international sanctions.”’ 

That is the French feeling. They are 
prepared for any sacrifice rather than live 


-again alongside a powerful Germany ruled 


by the Prussian military caste. 
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THE SIGNATURE OF THE FRENCH PREMIER 


Like most men of large affairs the Premier does not actually write much with his own hand. 


Important docu- 


ments have his signature clearly written, Art Briand 








INVESTMENTS AND PEACE 


Every month the Wor.iv’s Work publishes in this part of the magazine an article on 
experiences with investments and lessons to be drawn therefrom. 


AST October, in urging the need 
for careful guidance in the buying 
of corporation stocks, especially 
among people who were deficient 
in knowledge of the formulas for 

determining genuine investment values, 
the WorLp’s Work made this suggestion: 

That the opportunities for investment 
in stocks might better be sought, if sought 
at all, “among the seasoned, dividend- 
paying issues, preferably those which are 
exciting no speculative delirium, but which 
offer solid yields of income for the simple 
reason that they happen to be passing 
through a period of market neglect.” 

To this suggestion there was an im- 
mediate and gratifying response from 
correspondents of the magazine. In fact, 
letters continue to come from prospective 
investors, expressing the desire to know 
something about “the why and the where- 
fore’ of the suggestion as applied to stocks 
in the field of legitimate business; and to 
be supplied with concrete examples of the 
kind of issues alluded to. 

Recent stock market history has fur- 
nished an abundance of experience, which 
may be summarized in an article as an 
illuminating reply to these letters. 

To begin with, let us take a part of the 
record of transactions on the New York 
Stock Exchange during the week ended 
December 16th last. The table on this page 
shows the net changes during that week 
in the prices of all stocks in which the 
transactions (in shares) ran into six figures, 
indicating extraordinary activity. 

Admitting that there is not a stock 
mentioned therein but possesses intrinsic 
merit in some degree, it would be difficult, 
nevertheless, to make a selection of listed 
issues more typical of the general class that 
had been recklessly exploited for months 
on the basis of war-time profits. Ex- 
cepting the three railroad issues in the 
table, these stocks are, in fact, among the 


best examples of those in connection with 
which the question of discrepancy between 
actual value and current market price 
had come to be regarded with astonishing 
indifference. 

Nor did it remain for the readjustments 
which disinterested observers had_ re- 
peatedly warned must sometime become 
imperatively necessary—the readjustments 
in American industry from a war to a peace 
basis—actually to get under way to reveal 
the consequences of such indifference. 
Germany’s unexpected proposal to discuss 
peace, even if difficult to interpret as point- 
ing the way to the attainment of its osten- 
sible object in the immediate future, 
served as a stern reminder of the fool- 
hardiness of continuing indefinitely to 
appraise stock values in terms of war. 
What followed, the table suggests, although 
it does not show the limits of the violent 
declines among the industrial shares which 
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American Smelting. 
Anaconda Copper . 
Baldwin Locomotive 
com. . 
Central Leather com. 
Chile Copper 
Corn Products com. 
Crucible Steel com. 
Cuba Cane Sugar com. 
Inspiration Copper. . 
Internat’nl Mer. Ma- 
rine com. 
Internat’nl Mer. 
rine pfd. Shes 
Internat’nl Paper com. 
Kennecott Copper . 
Lackawanna Steel . 
Reading common . 
Republic Iron & Steel 
com. . 
Southern Railway com. 
Union Pacific com... 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol 
com. . : 141,500 
U. S. Steel com. 2,457,450 
Utahepper . . . 226,100 
Westinghouse com. 103,100 
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accompanied the first impulsive attempts 
at reappraisal. 

For the concrete examples of the kind 
of stocks whose investment qualities are, 
as a rule, emphasized under conditions 
like those referred to by the very manner 
in which they resist being drawn into the 
vortex of speculation, consider another 
part of the record of transactions on the 
Stock Exchange during the week ended 
December 16th. Here is a table showing 
the net changes during that week in the 
prices of a dozen of the higher-grade rail- 
road stocks, in only three of which did the 
transactions (in shares) run into five 
figures. The table also shows the income 
yields of these stocks at present prices, 
and for more serviceable comparison the 
averages of their highest and lowest prices 
during the last five years: 
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some one has picturesquely characterized 
as the “bus horses”’ of the stock market. 

True, they are all “non-cumulative’ 
preferred stocks—that is, issues whose 
dividends are contingent upon yearly earn- 
ings, so that if for any reason the issuing 
companies should be unable or find it 
inexpedient to pay the full rates called 
for in any given year, the deficiencies would 
not, as in the cases of “cumulative”’ 
stocks, remain as continuing claims to be 
met out of future surplus earnings. But 
after all, this is hardly an important ques- 
tion for the intending buyer of such stocks 
to take into account. 

The records of regular preferred dividend 
payments have remained unbroken in the 
cases of all these railroads for long periods 
ranging from fifteen years in the case of 
the Norfolk & Western to twenty-three 
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3,400 
1,900 
700 
200 
5,900 
500 
1,640 
27,100 
600 
16,500 
700 
36,100 


\tchison pfd . . 
Balt. & Ohio pfd. . 

St. Paul pfd. , 
Northwestern pfd. . 
Great Nor. pfd.. . 
Norf. & West. pfd. 
Union Pac. pfd. 
Pennsylvania . . . 
Louisville & Nashville. 
Northern Pacific 
Delaware & Hudson 
Southern Pacific 
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There are few cifcumstances in which 
securities of the general class represented 
by these stocks may not properly be called 
to the attention of bona fide investors 
who aim to escape the uncertainties and 
vicissitudes of industrial and commercial 
fortune, but who find occasion sooner or 
later to seek diversification and a yield of 
from 43 to 6 per cent., outside the realm 
of bonds and mortgages. 

It is timely, however, to refer particu- 
larly to the preferred stocks mentioned in 
the table. It will be noted that their 
present quotations are well below the 
five-year averages, but that they also show 
a sufficient amount of stability to give them 
an appeal to people who do not go into 
the security markets with a spirit of ad- 
venture. They are the American coun- 
terparts of the British securities which 


years in the case of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul. 

Analysis 
roads, with one or two exceptions caused 
by special circumstances, have proved 


shows, moreover, that these 


their ability to earn their preferred 
dividend requirements from three to 
eight times over, even in years of poorest 
business. 

_ Inasmuch as the rates at which their 
dividends are paid are, as a rule, definitely 
fixed, the market prices of this class of 
_securities are governed pretty much by the 
same conditions that govern the market 
prices of fixed interest-bearing long-term 
bonds. In fact, it is almost universally 
recognized that the -est of the railroad 
preferred stocks in many of their charac- 
teristics bear close resemblance to some 
of the better grades of bond investments. 











HILL ON HARRIMAN 





THEIR BATTLE OVER THE OREGON SHORT LINE AND THE BURLINGTON, AND THE CLIMAX 
OF THE NORTHERN PACIFIC “CORNER, WITH MR. HILL’S COMMENT IN 
HIS LETTERS TO AND ABOUT MR. HARRIMAN 


BY 


JOSEPH GILPIN PYLE 


[The articles in this series are condensed from the yet unpublished “Life of James J. 
Hill,” which was written with bis approval and from exclusive access to his personal papers.] 


ANUARY, 1893, saw the Great 
Northern line opened for business 
through to the Pacific Coast. On 
August 15, 1893, an application 
for the appointment of receivers was 
made by creditors of the Northern Pacific 
who alleged that the company was in- 
solvent. Receivers were appointed; and 
in October of the same year the Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Company, as trustees for the 
mortgage, filed a bill for the foreclosure of 
the mortgages securing its second, third, 
and consolidated mortgage bonds. Sucha 
situation could not fail to be of the deepest 
interest to all interested in the Great 
Northern, and above all to Mr. Hill. 

The situation was canvassed by Mr. 
Hill with characteristic thoroughness. Con- 
trol—actual or essential—of the Northern 
Pacific was no common temptation; it 
would mean railroad harmony throughout 
all the territory from the Great Lakes to 
the Pacific, including seven states. Yet 
in Mr. Hill’s mind such a power was de- 
sirable principally because it conduced to 
the certainty of economical operation. 

The three principal parties to the agree- 


ment to be reached were the Deutsche 


Bank of Berlin, Mr. J. P.. Morgan, and 
Mr. Hill. A plan was matured and de- 
finitely drawn up in a memorandum to 
which all the parties gave their assent. 
This constituted the first “London Agree- 
ment,” which was finally found satisfactory 
to all parties. It was drawn up at Mr. 
Morgan’s house in London, and in its terms 
all the parties at last found common 
ground on which they could meet. 

This agreement contemplated not only a 


gigantic financial operation, but something 
new in the relation of the transcontinental 
lines. It provided that the bondholders 
should obtain a decree of foreclosure and 
have the property bid in by a committee of 
their own. It was to be reorganized as a 
new company, with new bonds to the total 
of $100,000,000 or more, and the same 
amount of capital stock. The Great 
Northern Company guaranteed the pay- 
ment of the principal of the bonds, and 
interest on them not to exceed $6,200,000 
a year. In return, the reorganized com- 
pany was to turn over one half its capital 
stock to the Great Northern or to its 
trustee. However, the Supreme Court 
of the United States, on March 30, 1896, 
forbade this combination which, in its 
judgment, was forbidden by the law. 
Joint ownership in the form proposed ran 
up against the blank wall of a decree of the 
Supreme Court. But Mr. Hill had a com- 
plete plan of reorganization for the North- 
ern Pacific on new lines worked out by 
the beginning of 1896, and he and his 
friends were ready to act promptly after 
the court had spoken. 

The new plan settled upon, by the same 
parties that had joined in the old, after 
conferences in London and New York, 
simply substituted the principle of joint 
ownership by individuals for that by cor- 
porations. What the companies could 
not do legally was entirely lawful for their 
stockholders in a private capacity. Mr. 
Hill and his friends had bought a large 
block of Northern Pacific stock. Mr. 


Morgan acted for the body of the old 
stockholders and for associates of his own 
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who were putting new money into the 
enterprise. On March 16, 1896, a plan of 
reorganization was announced, and de- 
clared operative April 24, 1896. It pro- 
vided for the sale of the property at fore- 
closure, and the organization of a new 
company with $80,000,000 common and 
$75,000,000 preferred stock, and the issue 
of not to exceed $130,000,000 prior lien 
4 per cent. bonds and not to exceed 
$60,000,000 3 per cents. These bonds 
were issued only in part, and from time 
to time as necessity required. A syndicate 
consisting of Mr. Morgan and representa- 
tives and friends of the Deutsche Bank 
subscribed $45,000,000 to underwrite the 
scheme and $5,000,000 to make improve- 
ments in the property immediately. Mr. 
‘ Hill was not a member of the syndicate. 
But by an agreement reached in London 
between him and Mr. Morgan, he and his 
friends were to have the right to take such 
portions of the stock as were not sub- 
scribed for by the old stockholders under 
the plan of reorganization. This amount 
turned out to be about $16,000,000, and 
gave them a large interest and the usual 
stockholders’ voice to the extent of that 
holding and such additional stock as they 
purchased from time to time in the manage- 
ment of the company. The right to retire 
the preferred stock at par on any first of 
January during the next twenty years was 
reserved; a provision whose importance, 
soon to be tested, was not then foreseen. 
Both classes of stock were vested in five 
voting trustees for the first five years, 
the voting power of the trust expiring 
November 1, 1901. Mr. Morgan was 
placed at the head of it. 

A struggle for control of the Columbia 
River country was now in sight. The 
key to the situation was the Oregon Short 
Line and Utah Northern, formed in1889 and 
controlled by the Union Pacific. It was 
composed of the Oregon Short Line and the 
Oregon Railway & Transcontinental Com- 
pany. In 1881 the different interests in 
the Pacific Northwest had been for the 
time consolidated by the famous “blind 
pool,” engineered by Mr. Villard. With 
the $8,000,000 subscribed for his venture, 
Whose character and purpose he did not 
disclose until the time for action came, 
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he organized the Oregon & Transcontinen- 
tal Company. Controlling, already, the 
Oregon Railway & Navigation Company, 
he bought a controlling interest in the 
Northern Pacific. The whirlwind of re- 
ceiverships in 1893 carried the whole 
flimsy combination before it. It was of 
little value that the Union Pacific had a 
majority now of the stock of all these 
companies, for the Union Pacific itself was 
a formal bankrupt. And each of its 
chickens followed the old hen into little 
receiverships of their own. In 1896 the 
Oregon Short Line operated more than 
one thousand miles of line. 


MR. HARRIMAN HEADS THE UNION PACIFIC 


A plan had at last been matured for the 
reorganization of the Union Pacific. The 
receivers of the company were discharged. 
Mr. E. H. Harriman, at first head of a 
new New York firm of bankers and brokers, 
then appearing in the railroad world as 
the controlling power of the Chicago & 
Alton, came to the head of the Union 
Pacific. It was evident at this time that 
the two northern transcontinentals must 
have the use of the Columbia Valley outlet. 
For years Mr. Hill had been accustomed 
to weigh this matter among future possi- 
bilities. If he could have his way, there 
would be no fight with the Union Pacific, 
and no new railroad built down the north 
shore of the Columbia, paralleling that 
already in operation on the south bank. 
Mr. Hill took up the matter directly with 
Mr. Harriman. Now Mr. Hill set out his 
views in detail and in writing. This per- 
sonal letter to Mr. Harriman is immensely 
interesting; it is dated September 12, 1890: 

“The change in plan of operation made 
necessary by the sale of the Northern Paci- 
fic’s holdings of Navigation Company 
preferred shares and that Company’s with- 
drawal from the agreement leaves the 
situation as regards the relations of the 
Great Northern and the Navigation Com- 
pany in a position of too great uncertainty 
to be allowed to continue for any length 
of time beyond what is necessary to re- 
arrange a basis for jointly operating the 
Navigation Company’s lines. As you are 
well aware, | have always considered it 
to be for the best interests of all concerned 
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that the Union Pacific, Northern Pacific, 
and Great Northern should be placed as 
regards the Navigation Company where 
the interests of the first named would be 
best served by a plan providing practically 
for the joint ownership of the Navigation 
Company in such manner as to secure to 
it the support and benefit of all the traffic 
of the other three companies. During 
my recent conversation with you on the 
subject, you spoke of the desirability of 
the Union Pacific having its own line to 
Portland and the Pacific Coast. The same 
is true of the Great Northern, and to a less 
extent of the Northern Pacific. I think 
it goes without argument that each should 
and will have access to Portland and the 
Pacific Coast. 1 can speak with certainty 
for the Great Northern in that regard. 
An arrangement for“all three companies to 
use the Navigation Company’s lines would 
necessitate conditions of a permanent 
character, giving to each company as 
nearly as may be practicable under all the 
circumstances the same rights and benefits 
as would accrue under separate lines owned 
by each. This would include equal con- 
ditions applying to business east or west 
through the Huntington and Spokane 
gateways, and an equal division of the 
business which could properly be divided 
between the three companies. Local busi- 
ness of each of the three companies to and 
from the lines of the Navigation Company 
would readily take care of itself, as also 
the local business of the Navigation 
Company. 

“1 think, with such an arrangement as | 
have outlined, the Northern Pacific would 
be willing to arrange for the business of 
the Union Pacific to go over its lines be- 
tween Portland and Puget Sound. Possi- 
bly the better arrangement would be to 
include the Portland and Puget Sound 
business in the general arrangement. 


MUTUAL PROFITS 


“In looking over this plan, it may ap- 
pear to you that the Great Northern is 
assuming a great deal when it has not a 
mile of railroad at this time in the territory 
occupied by the Navigation Company, 
and the Union Pacific has a large majority, 
through the Short Line, of the shares of 
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the Navigation Company, but I may urge 
on the other hand that the Great Northern 
would bring to the Navigation Company 
the valuable traffic of about 5,500 miles 
of railway in a new country which is very 
rapidly growing, and most of which the 
Navigation Company could not secure in 
any other way. This also applies to most 
of the Northern Pacific’s 5,000 miles. 
The Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific would also become in a measure 
guarantors of the bonds and stocks of the 
Navigation Company to the extent of 
whatever sum was agreed upon as the 
value of the Navigation Company, and 
this sum would be in any event not far 
from twice as much as it would cost to 
duplicate the property to-day. In other 
words, the owners of the Navigation 
Company would be protected in the occu- 
pation of the country, substantially with- 
out competition or diversion of the busi- 
ness, which one or more lines would greatly 
reduce and ultimately, in my opinion, force 
a reduction of the capital represented in 
the Navigation Company’s property. | 
know that country fairly well, and | think 
that with five million dollars | could build 
a much better line from our road into 
Portland; and with, say, two million more, 
reach the most productive sections of the 
Navigation Company. This would call 
for an annual charge of, say, $300,000, 
which I feel very sure is much less than 
we would pay the Navigation Company 
for doing our business under such a: plan 
as | have outlined. 

“T sincerely trust that you will take 
what | have said herein as a plain statement 
of the case as | look at it, and | also ask 
that you will endeavor to have the matter 
brought to an early conclusion, to the end 
that we may all shape our affairs to work 
to a common end and bring about such 
an arrangement as will be of permanent 
good to all concerned. If it is the wish 
of yourself and friends to hold the Navi- 
gation Company for your own use, and 
not to make it available for the Northern 
Pacific and ourselves, you are certainly 
in a position to do with it as you may deem 
best, or otherwise, and | only ask that we 
be informed .at as early a date as is con- 
venient whether we shall look forward to 
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some such arrangement as | have outlined, 


or whether we shall take the matter up 


outside of the Navigation Company. | 
have included the Northern Pacific, for the 
reason that I would be unwilling to assume 
the burden of the Navigation Company 
jointly with the Union Pacific and leave 
the Northern Pacific free to divide the 
traffic as it would be able to do with an 
investment so much less than the Naviga- 
tion Company’s that the latter would be 
unable to meet it. I hope you will con- 
sider this fully and entirely on a business 
basis with a view to enabling us to arrive 
at something practical when | am again 
in New York, which I hope will be about 
the middle of October.” 

This statement covers the case com- 
pletely. It was an honest, businesslike 
presentation of the facts, not without 
occasional acidity and disclosure of possi- 
bilities of trouble if anybody wanted to 
make trouble. It undoubtedly affected 
profoundly the views of Mr. Harriman. 


THE BURLINGTON PURCHASE 


It was now definitely agreed between 
Mr. Hill and Mr. Morgan, representing 
the two sets of stockholders, and each 
largely interested in both companies, 
that some railroad system must be acquired 
by the Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific which should answer the double 
purpose of furnishing them with their own 
through line to Chicago and admitting 
them to the markets of the Middle West 
and the South and the Southwest. 

There were at this time three big sys- 
tems, the Chicago & North Western, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
was one of the best constructed, best 
managed, and most profitably operated 
systems in the West. It had its own line 
trom Chicago to St. Paul, well built, well 
handled, and with good terminal facilities 
and connections. It had a network of 
lines in northwestern Illinois, reached 
Peoria and Quincy, and ran thence to 
St. Louis. It covered southern Iowa and 
northern Missouri, from Burlington to 
Omaha and from Omaha to St. Joseph, 
Kansas City, and St. Louis. Across 


southern Nebraska its lines stretched, with 
termini at Denver and Cheyenne. North- 
west it had a line straight up to and 
through the Black Hills to Billings, in 
Montana. To add this system to the 
Great Northern and the Northern Pacific 
would be almost like clasping tight together 
and making homogeneous the two slightly 
separated parts of one great transportation 
whole. The total length of lines operated 
by it in 1901, exclusive of systems leased 
or otherwise controlled, was 7,911. The 
Burlington, or “Q,” as it was called, had 
been organized under another name as 
early as 1849. It absorbed one line after 
another and built steadily, growing rich 
and powerful because it ran through one 
of the best traffic countries in the West. 
Its capital stock in 1901 was, in round 
numbers, $110,500,000 and its funded debt 
a little more than $145,000,000. 

And there was another good reason for 
wishing to buy the Burlington road. The 
Union Pacific people had already been 
nibbling at this tempting bait. They had 
visions of a control which would give them 
undisputed sway south of the Northern 
Pacific line and through the Middle West. 
They also wanted to build a fence across 
the southern and eastern line of their 
northern rivals. They aspired to domina- 
tion of all the country west of the Missis- 
sippi, save a northern strip reduced to 
such helplessness that it, too, would 
finally be taken into camp. Mr. Harri- 
man and Mr. Schiff took up the matter 
of a purchase of the Burlington with 
Mr. Perkins and Mr. Harris, representing 
the latter system. Mr. Perkins had what 
amounted practically to an option on the 
property. Mr. Harriman made an offer, 
but it was too low to be taken into serious 
consideration. Then, believing that he 
could make terms satisfactory to himself 
later, he went back to New York. During 
the fall of 1900 or the early winter of 1901, 
Union Pacific interests had purchased 
eight or nine million dollars’ worth of 
Burlington stock in the open market. 
Not enough of it was to be had in this 
way for a control, and the enterprise was 
stopped by Mr. Hill’s negotiations. His 
ear was quick to catch the warning signal. 
The Burlington in Union Pacific hands 
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would be even more dangerous as an 
enemy than it would be profitable in his 
own hands as an ally. 

No time was wasted, and a sale was 
agreed upon, subject to the approval of 
both parties, in March, 1901. 

At the directors’ meeting of the Great 
Northern Railway Company of April 
20, 1901, a preamble and resolutions cover- 
ing this important deal were adopted. 
These stated the opinion of the board 
that it was desirable and for the best 
interests of the company that it should 
obtain, either separately “or in harmony 
and connection with the Northern Pacific 
Railway Company,” an interest in the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Company. After asserting that it could 
not be obtained except by such joint pur- 
chase and the issue of 4 per cent. joint 
bonds at the rate of $200 par value for 
each $100 par value to be acquired, and 
that the Northern Pacific had agreed to 
the proposal, the president was authorized 
to enter into this agreement for the pur- 
chase of the whole or not less than two- 
thirds of the shares of capital stock of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Company. The two systems actually 
acquired 96.79 per cent. of the total 
authorized issue. The report of the presi- 
dent for June 30, 1901, covers all these 
transactions officially as follows: 

“The Great Northern Railway Company 
and the Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany have jointly purchased 1,075,772 
shares of the capital stock of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company, 
and in payment for the same have issued 
their Joint Collateral Trust Bonds and 
scrip to the amount of $215,154,000. 
Further bonds of the same series, up to a 
total of $222,400,000, may be issued for 
acquiring the residue of the stock. The 
Burlington system includes 7,992.60 miles 
of standard gauge railroad (on which are 
423.15 miles of second track, making 
altogether 8,415.75 miles of standard 
gauge single track), and 178.77 miles of 
narrow gauge railroad.” 

It need only be added that the purchase 
in every way justified the calculations of 
the men who advocated it. In a letter to 
Lord Mount Stephen, Mr. Hill outlines 


““With the Great 
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vigorously the new strategic position: 
Northern, Northern 
Pacific, and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
under one grand control, we have placed 
ourselves in a position of strength as to 
traffic, terminal cities and terminal facili- 
ties, and territorial control, which is now 
the strongest in the West and will daily 
grow stronger. We have secured another 
advantage by being in the best position to 
receive the western movement of popula- 
tion, which is beginning to assume pro- 
portions never before reached in the 
settlement of this country.” 

The Burlington has remained a powerful 
system. Neither its shareholders nor its 
public have had any reason to regret the 
transfer of control. Its business increased, 
especially to the south and southwest. 
Nowhere was it injured. 

The total tonnage of the Great Northern 
increased about 30 per cent. The foreign 
business increased more than 100 per cent. 
The Northern Pacific reaped a similar 
benefit, and along with increased business 
and profits went decreased rates. 


MUTTERINGS OF THE COMING STORM 


Union Pacific interests had, late in 1900 
or very early in 1901, bought in the market 
a relatively small stock interest in the 
Burlington. Finding this route a “no 
thoroughfare,” they had sold it again. 
Mr. Hill was not ignorant of the signifi- 
cance of this. Neither was Mr. Morgan, 
to whom, as more particularly responsible 
for the financial future of Northern Pacific, 
it was of even greater interest. For the 
Burlington system and the Burlington 
territory alone intervened as_ neutral 
ground between the Northern Pacific and 
the Union Pacific. 

Early in March the Union Pacific in- 
terests made a request for a share in the 
Burlington property. They proposed to 
put up a share of the cash and receive 
representation and influence. But the 
buyers refused. They had seen their peril. 
They realized the value of their holdings. 
Not only were they practically in possession 
of a useful and remunerative property, 
but they had interposed a buffer between 
their territory and that of their most 
aggressive rival. 
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Blocked in his scheme to obtain control 
of the Burlington, Mr. Harriman formed 
a project whose daring commands admira- 
tion from friend and foe; whose execution 
was so swift, so unsparing, so successful, 
that but for a single oversight his stroke 
would have gone home. Had he won to 
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hostile attack along two thousand miles 
of battle front. It would have been shut 
into the narrow strip between its line and 
the Canadian border. As the Union 
Pacific would succeed also to a half interest 
in the Burlington, the situation there would 
be a permanent deadlock. All the system 
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EDWARD H. HARRIMAN 


The genius of the Union Pacific System who by a bold stroke almost succeeded in wresting the control 
of the Northern Pacific Railway away from Mr. Hill and his associates of the Great Northern Railway in the 


battle to obtain the railroad control of the Northwest 


his goal, the future of the Great Northern 
would have been limited and uncertain 
indeed. The Union Pacific interests had 
determined on nothing less than the cap- 
ture of the Northern Pacific itself, by 
purchasing a majority of its stock. The 
boldness of the project, so different now in 
magnitude from the old days when Mr. 
Villard had realized it—$78,000,000 to 
put up instead of $8,000,000—allied it to 
a work of genius. Suppose the Union 
Pacific interests in control of Northern 
Pacific. At once the Great Northern 
would have had to make terms with its 
owners or bear the brunt of incessant 





of relations and the scheme of traffic worked 
out so carefully by Mr. Hill would have 
been either suspended ordestroyed. There 
could be but one issue from a position so 
intolerable. He would have had to make 
the best terms he could. And the terms 
dictated by an interest that would then 
have reached from New Orleans and 
Galveston to Winnipeg, and from San 
Francisco and Portland and Tacoma to 
Chicago and St. Paul and Duluth, were 
not likely to be tolerable. The victor 
could have made those terms almost what 
he pleased. 

It was with a clear vision of this, making 
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THROUGH THE CASCADE MOUNTAINS ON THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
“You spoke,” said Mr. Hill to Mr. Harriman, “‘of the desirability of the Union Pacific having its own 


line to Portland and the Pacific Coast. 


certainty for the Great Northern in that regard”’ 


the great venture worth while, win or lose, 


that the Union Pacific interests started 
their campaign for buying control of 
Northern Pacific. After all, it was not 
such a hopeless bit of crusading as it 
seemed at first glance. The latter com- 


The same is true of the Great Northern. 
without argument that each should and will have access to Portland and the Pacific Coast. 


I think it goes 
I can speak with 


pany had outstanding $80,000,000 of 
common and $75,000,000 of preferred stock. 
Holders of both shared in the control and 
direction of the property. It was never 
the custom for the managers and directors 
of a big system to own an absolute majority 
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of its stock. From 30 to 40 per cent. was 
usually deemed ample to secure or protect 
control. Mr. Hill personally never needed 
anything like that amount. The loyalty 
of his stockholders made it unnecessary. 
He said, speaking of this very occasion: 
“| may say that | think I controlled the 
policy of the Great Northern Railway 
Company and its predecessor as fully as 
the policy of any railway ever was con- 
trolled in this country, and | never owned 
over 10 or 12 per cent. | never owned a 
majority of the stock, but | always had a 
following of good, loyal stockholders, and 
the men who were most active, covering 
about 33 or 35 millions out of 125 millions, 
practically formed the company, and they 
desired that their other shareholders, 
whoever they were, new or old, might 
participate in anything that they were 
doing, if they thought it would be any 
advantage to them as_ shareholders.” 
There was little possibility of uniting the 
scattered stockholders representing the 
balance of power in any large corporation 
into a coherent opposition which could 
overthrow those in control. At worst, no 
such operation in Northern Pacific was 
likely to be carried through without send- 
ing bubbles to the surface in time to give 
ample warning. 

So the interests represented by Mr. 
Hill and Mr. Morgan did not have a 
majority of its stock. It had not occurred 
to them that they would need it. There 
was no dissatisfaction in their camp. 
They did not do business that way. And 
a frontal attack was something they did 
not expect. For once in their lives they 
were caught napping. They had _ not 
overlooked the possibility, they had dis- 
counted it. Examining it coldly, they 


- had dismissed it as a chimera. Mr. Hill 


said: “As | remember it, one of our di- 
rectors raised a question that inasmuch 
as the purchase of the Burlington stock 
and the creation of a bond to pay for it 
involved the joint and several liability 
of the entire amount of the purchase, it 
Was a matter of consequence to the Great 
Northern to know that the Northern Paci- 
fic would not pass into the hands of people 
who might be interested in other directions, 
in developing in other directions or other 
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J. PIERPONT MORGAN 


Who with Mr. Hill played the chief rdle in the 
battle for the control of the Northern Pacific. “It 
was a time when men counted for millions. Abso- 
lute confidence existed between the two men ar 
so Mr. Hill and Mr. Morgan agreed to stand by each 
other. It was man’s word against the world” 


sections of the country; and | remember 
| answered that, with what myself and 
friends held at that time and what Morgan 
& Company held, we would have some- 
where in the neighborhood of 35 or 40 
millions of the stock out of a total of 
155 millions, which was larger than is 
usually held in any of the large companies. 
| did not think at the time that it was 
at all likely that anybody would under- 
take to buy in the market the control 
of 155 millions of stock.” In March, 
1901, Mr. Hill said that he had no knowl- 
edge of any Union Pacific parties holding 
stock in the Northern Pacific. Early in 
May they advised him that they had 
secured a substantial control. And they 
had reason to believe it. So lightning-like 
was the assault. 

Mr. Hill was under no illusion as to 
what the success of the Union Pacific in 
this foray would mean. It was the coun- 
terstroke to the Burlington purchase. 
Every consideration which made the latter 
advisable made the former ruinous. This 
was not a question of prestige, it was a 
matter of life or death. At the time, and 
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THROUGH THE CASCADE 


MOUNTAINS ON THE NORTHERN 
“ The election of the Board of Directors of the Northern Pacific was fixed for October. 
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PACIFIC RAILWAY 
When the smoke 


cleared away” (after the struggle in which Mr. Harriman had tried to wrest control of the Northern Pacific 
away from Mr. Hill and his associates) “the defender of the property had won a clear and undoubted victory 


again in later years, he described it as such. 
“The value of the property would be 
destroyed. Its growth would be restricted. 
It would be controlled in the interests of 
another property or body for the reason 
that it would be restricted or might be 


restricted so as not to interfere with the 
growth of the other property. We were 
making great efforts, and very successful 
efforts, at that time, to settle up all this 
northern section between the Great Lakes 
and Puget Sound, and bringing in an 
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enormous number of people, many of these 
people coming from the line of the Union 
Pacific in Kansas and the Southwest, 
bringing them up here. And | remember 
one reason why they wanted to get a 
joint interest in the Burlington; they said 
we were getting too strong for them, 
we were going down into their country 


and taking people from there. That was 
one of the reasons they gave.” Still more 
explicitly he explained the inevitable 


consequences. “If that stock had not 
been redeemed, and the Union Pacific 
controlled the Northern Pacific and half 
the Burlington, they would very soon 
control the Great Northern. Because if 
the Union Pacific controlled the Northern 
Pacific and controlled the Burlington to 
the extent that the Northern Pacific half- 
interest would control it, we would be 
deprived of any access that we could con- 
trol for a moment longer than the good 
will of another company; and we could 
not go on building up a business on any 
such condition. And let me add, further, 
if | may, that it would have almost de- 
stroyed the value of the Great Northern 
property or its shares for its shareholders. 
| would have recommended them to sell 
their line at once on the best terms they 
could get. It was not a question of com- 
petition. It was a question of physical 
inability to reach the market. We would 
be shut out from the markets.”’ 

The secret had been well kept. During 
the month of April the Union Pacific in- 
terests were quietly gathering in all the 
Northern Pacific stock they could reach. 
Many holders who were friendly to those 
in control were taken unawares and, to 
their lasting regret, parted with their 
shares without any idea of the purpose 
for which possession of them was to be 
used. One stockholder to the extent of 
three and a half millions had already sold 
when he received a telegram from Mr. 
Hill asking him not to. He said afterward 
that he would rather have burned his 
stock if he had known what it meant. 
This buying continued through the first 
week in May; and by that time the Union 
Pacific people had secured $41,000,000 
of preferred and $37,000,000 of common. 
The total, $78,000,000, was a clear majority 
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HENRY VILLARD 


Under whom the Northern Pacific Railway de- 
clined until it went into the hands of receivers in 1893. 
“The situation was canvassed by Mr. Hill with char- 
acteristic thoroughness. Control—actual or essential 
—of the Northern Pacific was no common temptation; 
it would mean railroad harmony throughout all the 
territory from the Great Lakes to the Pacific Coast”’ 


of the $155,000,000 outstanding capital 
stock of the Northern Pacific. They be- 
lieved that they had a sure control and 
rested on their oars. 

After the Burlington purchase had been 
concluded Mr. Morgan, whose health was 
poor, went abroad. His first news was 
that the control of Northern Pacific was in 
danger, if it had not already been lost. 
Mr. Hill and his friends, who were advised 
at last by the steady rise in price of the 
stock and by whispers of something going 
on, such as inevitably circulate in the 
most covert transactions, had now sized 
up the situation. It was very late in the 
day and much ground had been lost. On 
the second day of May, only one week 
before the storm burst, Morgan & Com- 
pany had, in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness, unsuspectingly sold more than a 
million dollars of Northern Pacific. On 
the same date the treasurer of one of the 
proprietary companies of the Northern 
Pacific sold 13,000 shares of the common 
stock. Mr. Hill had reached New York 
only the day before. He lost no time. 
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“During the month of April the Union Pacific interests were quietly gathering in all the Northern Pacific 


stock they could reach.... 
$37,000,000 of common. 
stock of the Northern Pacific. 


The steady rise in price from $110 to 
$120 was to him like a steady fall of the 
barometer. Soon, also, glittering possi- 
bilities were dangled before him. He was 
assured that control of the Northern Pa- 
cific had already passed into other hands 
and would be held there firmly. But his 
position and his power, he was told, would 
be made greater than ever before. It was 
a kingly crown in the railroad world that 
was offered to him. This was his reply: 
“| simply said that it was not necessary 


_ By the first week in May they had secured $41,000,000 of preferred stock and 
lhe total, $78,000,000, was a clear majority of the $155,000,000 outstanding capital 
They believed that they had a sure control and rested on their oars”’ 


to bribe me to do the fair and respectable 
thing toward so close a neighbor as the 
Union Pacific; and on the other hand | 
could not be bribed to do wrong in any 
way.” The cat was out of the bag. Mr. 
Morgan was advised by cable, and he 
and his friends and Mr. Hill took counsel. 
On the 7th of May, Mr. Hill and his friends 
on whom he could depend held only from 
$18,000,000 to $20,000,000 of common, 
and the Morgan Company from $7,000,000 
to $8,000,000. At a disadvantage here, 
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they had the all-important certainty in 
their minds that upon the common stock 
alone rested the ultimate control of the 
property. The $37,000,000 held by the 
Union Pacific was less than a majority of 
$80,000,000; but the margin was narrow. 

Everybody knew what it would mean 
to go into the market and buy the amount 
necessary to convert the Hill-Morgan 
holdings into a majority. Prices would 
soar; speculative purchases and _ sales 
would confuse and impede the transac- 
tion; and the almost irresistible temptation 
would be offered to those really friendly, 
but not absolutely identical with this 
interest, to sell out at the big figures that 
were Offered. It was a time when millions 
literally were to be made, not by treachery, 
but merely by a lesion in friendship. But 
it was a time when men counted for as 
much as millions. Absolute confidence 
existed between the two men most con- 
cerned. Exactly as the four associates 
made all their arrangements to buy the St. 
Paul & Pacific, and pledged all their 
“fortunes and their sacred honor” without 
a word in writing, so Mr. Hill and Mr. 
Morgan agreed to stand by each other, 
let come what might. It was man’s word 
against the world. Mr. Morgan described 
the position, his quick vision in a time of 
doubt and danger, and his instant decision, 
in this laconic fashion: “We had re- 
organized the Northern Pacific. We had 
placed all the securities of the Northern 
Pacific, and I knew, as | had always sup- 
posed, that there were people—friends of 
ours and other people—who held practically 
enough Northern Pacific—we always sup- 
posed we had with us people upon whom 
we could depend to protect our moral 
control of the property—and consequently 
when that news came to me | hadn’t any 
doubt about the fact of the matter, and 
at the same time this news came so strong, 
whoever had acquired it, | felt something 
must have happened. Somebody must 
have sold. | knew where certain stocks 
were, and | figured it up. | feel bound in 
all honor when | reorganize a property and 
am morally responsible for its management 
(o protect it, and | generally do protect it; 
so | made up my mind that it would be 
desirable to buy 150,000 shares of stock, 





MR. JACOB H. SCHIFF 


What Lord Mount Stephen was to Lord Strath- 
cona in the development of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway; what J. P. Morgan was to Mr. Hill in his 
development of the Great Northern Railway, so was 
Mr. Schiff to Edward H. Harriman in his plans 
for extending the Union Pacific 


which we proceeded to do, and with that 
| knew we had a majority of common stock, 
and | knew that actually gave us the con- 
trol and they couldn’t take the minority 
and have it sacrificed to the Union Pacific’s 
interests.” 

That “which we proceeded to do,” 
covering in five words an undertaking so 
great and apparently impossible, is de- 
lightful. What the Morgan firm had to do 
was to go into the market, where the waves 
were already telling of rapids and cataracts 
ahead, and buy about $15,000,000 of 
Northern Pacific stock. Before doing so 
they asked Mr. Hill if he and his friends 
would hold their stock and not sell out. 
His reply was characteristic. “I said 
myself and friends would stand without 
hitching.’ And they did. For himself 
it was easy. Money could not make him 
break faith. To be able to answer in the 
same positive and confident way for the 
band of friends who had retained large 
interests in the projects with which they 
knew he was connected by ownership or 
by his personal activity was something to 
be prouder of than possession of a dozen 
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railroads. He 
alty. 


of stock was bought and the 
sky cleared, the Union Pacific 
people were found with a ma- 
jority of the total stock of the 
Northern Pacific. The Hill 
and Morgan interests had 
more than $42,500,000 of the 
common stock, a majority of 
about $3,000,000. 

The great advantage of 
Mr. Hill in this struggle was 
that, having participated in 
the reorganization of the 
Northern Pacific, he knew 
the conditions under which its 
stock had been issued and by 
which it might be retired. 
The Morgan firm, of course, 
had them by heart. The all- 
important one was that the 
preferred shares could be re- 
tired on any ist of January 
prior to 1917. The Union 
Pacific interests could scarcely 
have been ignorant of this, 
but neither could they have 
appreciated what might be 
done under it, or they would 
have bought more common 
and less preferred. The elec- 
tion of the board of directors 
of the Northern Pacific was 
fixed for October. When the 
smoke cleared away, after 
the 9th of May, the Union 
Pacific interests had stock 
enough to choose the next 
board of directors, since both 
classes of stock were entitled 
tovote at thiselection. Wyith 
their friends in a majority, 
they could, if they were pre- 


sent and voted at the October meeting, name 
their own directors and so prevent the 
retirement of the preferred stock. On the 
other hand, the existing directory was, of 
course, friendly to and representative of 
It had power to 
postpone the annual meeting from October 


those in possession. 


appealed to their loy- 
The way in which those friends 
stood by him through this crucial time 
is one of the highest tributes that could 
be paid toany man. When the $15,000,000 
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till after January 1, 1902. 
its own period of life, it could have retired 
that stock before its holders ever had a 
chance to vote. 
property had won a clear, decisive, and 
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MR. HARRIMAN 


In a personal letter dated 
September 12, 1899, Mr. Hill 
wrote to Mr. Harriman: “I 
sincerely trust that you will 
take what | have said herein 
[a warning that Mr. Hill was 
determined to put his railroad 
through to the Pacific Coast] 
as a plain statement of the 
case. . . that you _ will 
— have the matter 
brought to an early conclusion, 
to the end that . . . we 
may bring about such an ar- 
rangement as will be of per- 
manent good to all concerned” 


ern Pacific 





Thus extending 


The defenders of the 


undoubted victory. 

There was nothing to be 
gained for either side by fight- 
ing. They did not wait to 
scrap it out in October, but 
agreed to place the Northern 
Pacific interests practically 
without reserve in Mr. Mor- 
gan’s hands. The following 
bulletin was published June 1, 
igot: “It is officially an- 
nounced that an understand- 
ing has been reached between 
the Northern Pacific and the 
Union Pacific interests under 
which the composition of the 
Northern Pacific board will 
be left in the hands of J. P. 
Morgan. Certain names 
have already been suggested, 
not now to be made public, 
which will especially be recog- 
nized as_ representative of 
common interests. It is as- 
serted that complete and 
perfect harmony will result 
under the plan adopted be- 
tween all interests involved.”’ 
Shortly after May oth there 
was aconference at Mr. Harri- 
man’s office, where all parties 
agreed that the board of 
directors to be elected at the 
annual meeting in October 
should be named by Mr. 
Morgan, and this agreement 
was carried out. Mr. Harri- 
man was placed on the board 
of directors of the reorganized 
Burlington. Union Pacific 
interests received a repre- 
sentation on the new North- 


board of directors. 

On the 13th of November a resolution 
was passed giving notice of the retirement 
of Northern Pacific preferred stock. 
was executed on the first day of January, 
1902, by the delivery of the stock to the 
Morgan firm for payment in cash at par. 


This 
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UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE IN 
ARGENTINA 


BY 


GEORGE MARVIN 


ODO Argentino esté obligado al Thus runs the first article in the Argen- 
servicio y imstruccién militar de tine Magna Charta, the charter of Argen- 
acuerdo con las disposiciones de_ tine liberties and rights and duties; for 
esta ley. (‘Every Argentine in the march of democratic governments, 
[born or naturalized] is liabletomilitaryser- this southern republic is one jump ahead 
vice and instruction in accordance with the of us in the accepted realization that 
provisions of this law.”’) citizenship is something more than pros- 














“JURAMENTO DE BANDERA” 


(he new draft taking the oath of allegiance by saluting the national colors as they pass individually before 
them. Eighteen thousand men are thus mustered into the army every year 
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perity and an assertion 
of rights. 

With those words 
begins the draft of the 
organic military law 
printed in the little 
leather-covered book 
which Colonel Edu- 
ardo Raybaud, Mili- 
tary Attaché of Argen- 
tina at Washington, 
carries around with 
him. He carries that 
book, not as Military 
Attaché, nor as Colo- 
nel in the Argentine 
Army, but rather as a 
citizen of the Argen- 
tine Republic. And 
every other citizen, 








































born or naturalized, of A MILITARY BASE HOSPITAL 
the Argentine Repub- Universal service draws directly upon the civil medical profession for the 
lic possesses a similar hospital corps, both active and reserve 





small, leather-bound 
book. It is at once the assurance of his abroad he has to produce his book to get a 


citizenship and the pledge and definition of passport. Without it he has no rating, 
his duties as a citizen. It is the badge of responsibility, or political rights. And by 
his privileges and obligations; his index means of the information contained in all 
number in the Commonwealth. Byvirtue those yellow books, duplicated in the files 


of that book he votes. When he goes of the Central Government, Argentina 
knows exactly what it 


may count upon in the 
hour of need and where 
it can be found. 

Wherever you find 
a citizen of Argentina 
outside his native land, 
in a café in Paris, on 
railroads in Chile, in 
New York hotels, the ' 
chances are he can pro- 
duce this universal 
credential and identi- 
fication. He is proud 
of it, too, almost as 
though it were a kind 
of Legion of Honor 
red ribbon sticking in 
nis buttonhole. As a 
matter of fact it does 
show that, in a big 
sense, he is a member 
of his national legion 
of honor. 









































} A SECTION OF ENGINEERS 
‘These men have just completed the bridge on which they are standing. They 
are recruited from engineering and scientific civil professions 
























A NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ CLUB 


Every regiment has one of these codperative organizations in which the men 
can spend their spare time comfortably 


The inside of Colonel Raybaud’s book, 
which is precisely like all the rest, con- 
tains the most searching registration. It 
goes away beyond census statistics because 
it is intended at the same time to serve 
both as census information and as military 
registration. On page 
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pose is the zmpresién 
digital del pulgar de la 
mano derecha, where 
the imprint of a strong 
military thumb serves 
as the scientific last 
word of Bertillon 
identification. 

On the opposite 
page the photograph 
of “Number 458” is 
pasted, framed by an 
enumeration of his 
abilities, such as riding 
a horse, driving a mo- 
tor car, speaking for- 
eign languages, etc. 
The result of all this 
and similar data is to 
establish beyond ques- 
tion who Number 458 
is, where he can be 
found (for blanks are 
left in which every 
change of residence must be promptly re- 
corded and reported), and just where and 
how he fits into the big scheme of national 
defense; whether he is supposed to navigate 
a ship or a horse, whether he is first line 
material or reservist, what particular 





1, for example, you 
will find the owner’s 
name written out in 
full, under the partic- 
ular military region 
and subdivisional dis- 
trict to which he be- 
longs. Hehasa given 
designating number 
and is assigned to the 
class corresponding to 
the year of his birth— 
1865, 1880, 1896, as 
the case may be. 
Then follows his par- 
entage, permanent and 
temporary address, 
and details of physical 
identification similar 
to those which are 
asked for in issuing 
Passports. Ina boxed- 
in space for that pur- 














SIEGE PIECES 


Krupp guns of this type are being used by the Central Powers in the present 
war, though the calibre has been far exceeded 
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THE CAVALRY OF ARGENTINA 
All officers of the mounted arm must first qualify in the cavalry school of equitation, corresponding 
roughly to the course at Fort Riley, Kansas. Below: A squadron of the second cavalry. All cavalry 
regiments carry lances, small Mauser carbines, and sabres 


























ARTILLERY IN ACTION 


_ Until the European War began all ordnance was made at the Krupp works in Germany, with modifica- 
tions by the Argentiiie Military Commission, which was sent abroad to supervise and direct the manufacture 
of the ordnance 
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FIELD ARTILLERY 





These pieces, like all Argentine ordnance, are manufactured in Europe under the supervision of the Ar- 
gentine Military Commission. This battery corresponds to the United States Army 3-inch field piece and 
the French “75’s” 
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organization he belongs to, who is respon- 
sible for him, or for whom he is responsible. 

By way of making all this information 
still more useful the little yellow book also 
contains blanks for the record of compul- 
sory medical examinations which occur at 
stated intervals. Thus the Republic may 
know at any time just how fit Number 458 
is to perform his specified job when the 
need comes for him to perform it. And 
toward that same end record is kept in 
the individual books, and in the cor- 
responding headquarters’ files, of the 
period and character of each man’s service, 
his promotions or demotions, his transfers, 
his periodical instruction as a reservist. 
Colonel Raybaud is by profession a soldier 
and as such exempt from a great deal of his 
Government’s solicitude. But the State 
keeps track of those who are not soldiers by 
profession in these double records of books 
and files away on into middle age, until 
they are forty-five years old, by a pre- 
scribed annual attendance at target prac- 
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tice which affects not only those who have 
been drawn every year for service with the 
colors but also the superabundant number 
of annually available citizens who are not 
drawn in the military sorteo (lottery). 

In Argentina the idea of universality is 
not incompatible with the idea of liberty. 
Citizenship in a republic carries with it 
responsible duties as well as irresponsible 
privileges and exemptions. And in Argen- 
tina the people long ago voted not to leave 
the performance of the duties of citizenship 
to the whim or the varying sense of duty 
of the individual. They voted to make 
such performance incumbent by law upon 
all alike, according to the practice as well 
as the spirit of true democracy. 

In the United States we have the same 
convictions. The payment of taxes is not 
left to the undefined, patriotic impulse of a 
volunteer, and the State, many years ago, 
decided that education should not be left 
to the whim of the individual but should 
be compulsory for all. 
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PAGES FROM AN ENROLMENT BOOK 


Every male citizen of Argentina is required to make a similar record of enrolment, which serves as his right to 
suffrage, his index number in the national defense, and as the definition of his military usefulness 
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Now, curiously enough; this basic idea 
of the State insisting upon the minimum 
quality of its citizenship was transplanted 
in 1868 from the United States to Argen- 
tina by the patriot Sarmiento who, while 
Minister at Washington, was elected 





PHYSICAL FITNESS THE BASIS OF MILITARY SERVICE 


Setting-up drill in the schools for non-commissioned officers. These men are kept in training for eight years 
and form the professional backbone of the army 






President of the southern republic. Sar- 
miento brought with him and introduced 
during his administration throughout all 
Argentina the law of compulsory education. 
A large part of the territory (of Argentina) 
is still elusive. I Iliteracy still exists there, 











THE MAIN GOVERNMENT ARSENAL AT BUENOS AIRES 


_All the artillery and infantry ammunition used in Argentina is manufactured in the country and other 
equipment bought abroad is assembled either in this main arsenal or in other branch plants. Since the Euro- 
pean War began Argentina has been planning to manufacture all its own ordnance 
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about 25 per cent., but it is_ illegal, 
not administratively accepted as it has 
come to be in Mexico or in Haiti, or as it 
persists to the high percentage across the 
Andes in Chile, in spite of the efforts of an 
enlightened Government. And _further- 
more, illiteracy is disappearing from Sar- 
miento’s country like snow from the foot- 
hills of the Cordilleras in the spring sunshine 
of sub-equatorial October. 

But Argentina went further with her 
insistence upon responsible citizenship. 
In 1911, the exercise of the suffrage was 
made compulsory. Every male citizen 
of voting age has got to vote if he can get 
to the polls or be carried there. Argentina 
believes that in a republic an election 
ought to mean an actual consensus of 
opinion by the entire electorate. Universal 
exercise of the suffrage was a natural and 
immediate outgrowth of universal military 
training and service that were established 
by law in 1901. 


TAKING COUNT OF THE NATION’S STOCK 


Every native or naturalized citizen of 
Argentina, at home or abroad, on reaching 
the age of eighteen years must be enrolled. 
The Federal Executive Power takes charge 
of this national enrollment which, as al- 
ready explained, serves at once as a regis- 
tration of voters and national defend- 
ers. A given individual, if at home, 
is enrolled in one of the five military dis- 
tricts into which the fourteen states and 
ten territories of Argentina are divided. 
If he resides abroad he is enrolled in his 
Consulate, for the Government follows 
him with precision wherever he may 
wander. With the exception of these 
consular registrations abroad, the general 
enrollment is entirely in charge of the 
military authorities, who are counted upon 
to get more thorough results than a civil 
census provides. 

Their operations are carried out in ac- 
cordance with the laws of 1901 and 1911, by 
the provisions of which every citizen of mil- 
itary age was recorded, subsequent enroll- 
ments being provided for within three 
months after each citizen should have 
reached eighteen years of age. 

There are many sensible exemptions 
from the law of military service; there are 
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none from the duty of enrollment. The 
Government insists upon having accurate 
information. For example, no omission or 
error in enlistment can justify the lack of 
fulfilling the obligations of military service; 
citizens failing to comply with the regula- 
tions for enrollment are regarded as in- ° 
fractors of the law and required to perform 
service in the ranks of the general army 
for one year besides the time of service re- 
quired bylaw. If the malefactoris more than 
forty-five or less than nineteen, and there- 
fore useless for all classes of service, he is 
required to pay a fine of 100 pesos ($50.), 
Even an enrolled citizen who changes his 
domicile and fails to notify his military 
district within four months of such change 
is fined twenty pesos; parents, teachers, or 
guardians who do not loyally comply with 
Section 8 of the law, which requires them 
to furnish information to their district 
enlistment offices as to the enrollment of 
their minor sons, pupils, or wards, are also 
fined twenty pesos. 

Such fines are consequent on the evasion 
of the law by the citizens to whom it 
applies, but corresponding fines are also 
attached to evasions or incompetencies in 
the administration of the law by those in 
authority. For instance, the omission on 
the part of the Chief of a Military District 
or enlistment office to enroll a citizen, thus 
enabling him to elude military service, is 
punishable by a fine of 100 pesos, if the 
offender be a civil functionary, and by 
military discipline, in the event of his 
belonging to the army. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE LAW 


The character of all penalties imposed 
for infractions of this universal law are very 
significant. Throughout the law, the pur- 
pose of the Government is very clear; they 
are not seeking militarism, but efficient ser- 
vice, and so the penalties are not so much 
punitive as they are constructively service- 
able. Wherever the culprit is able to serve, 
infringement of the law is made punishable 
by maximum instead of minimum service. 
Thus the working of the law, so far as 
training is concerned, is apt to make at 
least as good a soldier out of a shirker as 
out of a responsible patriot. In the same 
spirit, the entire proceeds of all these fines 
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collected are devoted to the purpose of 
developing target practice, which is ob- 
ligatory not only on the annual contingents 
drawn from the enrollment lists but also 
on all physically able male citizens re- 
maining over from the sorteo. 

It is this spirit which made the law at 
once popular and keeps it so. The same 
spirit is manifest in other provisions of its 
working. In the matter of exemptions 
from liability to service, for example, 
the law is most liberal. Naturally those 
are exempted who on account of sickness 
or physical defect are unfit to serve. The 
natural or legitimate son of a widowed 
mother who contributes by his labor to 
her support or to the support of a father 
seventy years old is exempted and so is a 
brother supporting by his iabor minor 
brothers, orphans of his own father and 
mother, or invalid brothers or sisters. 
Members of the public administration of 
the Nation and of the provinces, governors 
and secretaries of Federal. territories go 
free during the term of their function or 
office, as do all members of the regular 
and secular clergy, although backsliding 
from this last category is provided for by 
requiring every ex-ecclesiastic, who for any 
reason whatever shall give up his high 
calling before attaining the limit of military 
age, to perform the regular military service. 

But generosity is not slackness. Even 
the properly exempt from service must do 
their bit by contributing a military tax 
toward the national defense. This tax is 
paid in the ingenious form of a special 
stamp, furnished by the War Department, 
which is attached to each man’s exemption 
papers. Every total- exemption record 
granted to a citizen called to serve in the 
standing army carries a stamp of the value 
of twenty-five pesos ($12.50); exemption 
from the reserve is sanctioned by a twelve- 
peso, from the national guard by a six-peso, 
and from the territorials by a two-peso 
stamp. It frequently happens that a man 
exempt from service is too poor to pay the 
military tax without real hardship, and in 
every such case the law again mercifully 
frees him, safeguarding this charity by 
requiring a written declaration of inability 
signed before the Board of Exemptions by 
two witnesses of known responsibility, who 





are bondsmen to the extent of the specified 
liability for fraud. 

And all the money paid in by military 
taxes, like the proceeds from enrollment 
and service penalties, goes into the general 
revenue to be placed entirely at the dis- 
posal of the War Department for rifle 
practice and military athletics. In a 
beneficent and a patriotic sense the Argen- 
tine Government gets its citizens both 
coming and going. 


THE WORKING OF THE LAW 


On the basis of the enrollment lists, then, 
but two years after their enrollment the 
youth of Argentina go up in annual embryo 
armies to the sorteo, or military drawing 
of lots. Between 50,000 and 60,000 of 
this twenty-year-old material matures 
annually, from which available total 30,000 
men are chosen each year for the army and 
navy. The selection is made in this way; 
the number of conscripts which each 
military district is to furnish having been 
determined, these are distributed pro- 
portionately among the various counties 
or divisions which belong to each district. 

On the 15th of October in each year all 
the men of that vintage present them- 
selves at their respective enlistment offices, 
which have been advertised several weeks 
ahead. It is an occasion of the utmost 
seriousness and formality, always observed 
in public. Suppose we are in the town of 
Arrecifes, in Mobilization District 13, of 
the Second Region. In the presence of 
the Class of 1916 a lot of numbered bolillas 
(balls) equal to the total enrollment of 
twenty-year-old Arrecifes that year are 
placed in a big crystal bowl. From this 
receptacle a subordinate official draws out 
at random one by one the bolillas, singing 
out in a loud voice each number he reads. 
Recording clerks enter these numbers 
opposite the alphabetical list of 1916 
Arrecifes, the first number drawn corres- 
ponding to the first name on the list, while 
others note on the enrollment registers the 
new number which the sorteo has attached 
to each man. No. 458 on the original 
enrollment, for example, might be No. 
18 on the sorteo list and by the same token 
be drafted into the navy. 

When the entire drawing for the region 
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is completed the highest numbers are 
assigned to the navy until each division 
or county in a given region has supplied 
its quota. Out of the remaining numbers 
enough are assigned to the army in the 
decreasing order of their numbers until 
its quota has been supplied. 

When all the drawings have been made, 
covering the entire class for that year, 
and the lists assembled at headquarters, the 
first 8,000 of the new enumeration accord- 
ing to the sorteo are drafted into the navy 
for two years. Those coming next in 
order on the new lists, to the number of 
18,000, are incorporated in the standing 
army for one year. In Argentina, as well 
as everywhere else, it takes just about 
twice as long to make auseful man-o’-war’s- 
man as it does to turn out a soldier. 

The numbers above are not hard and 
fast; they are those at present in order, but 
the annual contingents drawn, both into 
the army and navy, may be at any time 
augmented if the appropriation law so 
prescribes. It will thus be seen that 
Argentina has for the present decided 
that she only needs to take each year 
for her army and navy about 30,000 of 
her available twenty-year-old sons out 
of their civil occupations for intensive 
training. But the remaining 50 per cent. 
of those available each year do not go 
scot-free. Every one of them is obliged 
to shoot a certain number of rounds at 
target practice annually, in some one of 
the hundreds of rifle clubs all over the 
country, each undergoes regular medical 
inspection, and each has equipment and 
kit set aside for him in his respective 
district. In any given year, according 
to this system, the standing army is 
composed of the 5,000 professional sol- 
diers—staff and line officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, signal corps men, bands, 
etc.—and the 18,000 conscripts of that 
year, a total of 23,000 men actually in 
continuous and active service at any time. 


THE ARMY OF THE NATION 


The entire military establishment they 
call, “The Army of the Nation,” for it is the 
available strength of the whole nation 
armed for defense; the nation in arms, if 
you will. 


Everybody in Argentina, therefore, from 
eighteen to forty-five is a soldier and so 
considers himself. The army of the nation 
is composed of: 

(1) The Army of the Line 

(2) The National Guard 

(3) The Territorial Forces 

These divisions correspond in general 
to those of most of the European nations, 
the basic idea of which is that every in- 
dividual shall have passed through a 
similar minimum training, the three dis- 
tinctions being based upon age and pre- 
sumable fitness for service. Thus the 
Army of the Line is made up of the stand- 
ing army of 23,000 as already defined plus 
the nine classes, from twenty-one to thirty, 
which have already in succession passed 
through their year of intensive service. 
These nine classes constitute the im- 
mediately available reserve of the standing 
or permanent army and they are main- 
tained at a reasonable pitch of military 
efficiency by the obligation to serve, during 
the nine years of their reserve duty, in four 
periods of manceuvres with the regular 
army. Two of these periods are of a 
month each; the others, a fortnight apiece. 

By the working of this plan the Argen- 
tine people can mobilize at any time of 
emergency an able-bodied army of 185,000 
soldiers between the ages of twenty and 
thirty fully organized and officered. In 
order that this force shall remain perfectly 
homogeneous and act as a unit, every man 
in it, from the moment of his enrollment 
at eighteen until the completion of his 
thirtieth year of age is, so far as his military 


‘function is concerned, directly and exclu- 


sively under the Federal Government. 
A REAL NATIONAL GUARD 


In the Argentine Republic what they 
call the National Guard corresponds to 
the French Reserve, the German Landwebr, 
or the Turkish Redif. It is made up of all 
the classes between thirty and forty years 
of age, with the commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers of the reserve. This 
force has a tactical organization cor- 
responding exactly to that of the Army 
of the Line but each one of the fourteen 
provincial governments (corresponding to 
our states) takes care of everything rela- 
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tive to instruction and organization in its 
respective jurisdiction. Buenos Aires is 
the centre of a federal district corres- 
ponding to the District of Columbia, which 
includes Washington. .That military area, 
together with the national territories, re- 
mains under the direct authority of the 
National Government. 

When officers and privates of the reserve 
reach the age of thirty they pass in-a 
kind of citizen wave into the Guard of the 
Nation. During their ten-year period of 
national guardianship in their various 
states they are called four times to the 
colors for periods of instruction and 
manoeuvre of not more than fifteen days 
each, when the National Government again 
assumes complete direction of them with 
responsibility for their subsistence. 

At forty the National Guard, still under 
separate state responsibility, passes again 
in annual contingents automatically back 
into the Territorial Guard for the last 
five years of military responsibility under 
the law. By this time gaps will naturally 
have occurred in their ranks and the filling 
of these gaps is provided for by appoint- 
ments and details from the great back- 
ground of those left over from the sorteo— 
available riflemen and men who have 
passed examinations qualifying them for 
commissions. This is a rich background. 
When the present final draft of the general 
law went into effect in 1911 rifle clubs were 
already organized in eighty-eight colleges, 
universities, and academies, and in 1915 
the number of civilians who had qualified 
as marksmen had grown to the very reas- 
suring number of 313,474. 

Leaving these civilian minute men 
entirely out of account, the Republic of 
Argentina in the event of war can call to 
the colors 350,000 trained men. These 
men have been trained at a minimum of 
dislocation of the nation’s social and 
industrial life so slight as by common con- 
sent to be negligible. The burden of 
military service, cheerfully borne, falls first 
upon those most able to bear it and who 
most ably can perform it—the young men 
between twenty and thirty years of age. 





The year of intensive service comes at a 
time when the vast majority of these young 
men have not acquired the responsibilities 
of marriage nor of business. 

The idea of a citizen volunteering to 
defend his country is fast passing into the 
limbo where it belongs. Twenty nations in 
Europe, belligerent and neutral, have 
abandoned it, Australasia has abandoned 
it, and so have Japan and the three largest 
republics of South America. But there is 
a proper use of “volunteer” in the military 
and national sense, and that is in the 
choice of a military profession. Chapter 9 
of the Argentine military law provides 
that there shall “be in the standing army 
5,000 volunteer soldiers.”” In order to 
attain the rank of lieutenant in the army a 
young man must have passed four years 
in the National Military School at Buenos 
Aires, which corresponds to our Military 
Academy at West Point. Those men make 
up the guiding intelligence of the army. 
Every one of them is a “volunteer” in the 
Argentine acceptance of that term. 

A great many other “volunteer”’ officers 
are admitted to the reserve in the grades 
of first or second lieutenancies who have 
qualified for those positions through courses 
in the civil universities and colleges, backed 
up by a commuted period of a few months’ 
service and vouched for by mental and 
physical examination. In order to reach 
the grade of major and beyond, every 
candidate for promotion must have passed 
creditably through two or three years of 
additional study in the Army War College. 
In this way the Government insures a high 
type of military intelligence in its staff 
officers and higher field commands. 

Volunteers also enlist for the non-com- 
missioned service, for which they are 
thoroughly prepared in-a special school 
which gives them a training only secondary 
to that in the Argentine West Point. 

Another liberal working of the military 
law accepts volunteer service from one 
up to five years and provides for the 

_tetention until the age of sixty of those 
who can pass periodical tests of efficiency 
during that period. 
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THE DESIRABILITY OF INVOKING THE AID OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND THE GENIUS OF 
INVENTION 


BY 


REAR ADMIRAL BRADLEY A. FISKE, U.S.N. 


(PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES NAVAL INSTITUTE) 


HE fact that a fleet has been 

able to imprison another fleet 

in restricted waters, and prac- 

tically to drive the sea-borne 

commerce of the latter from all 
the oceans of the world, has been men- 
tioned many times as pointing out the 
most important lesson of the present war, 
the influence of sea power. But clearly 
this points out no new lesson, but merely 
illustrates an old one that was learned 
twenty-five years ago from the late Admiral 
Alfred T. Mahan, who himself learned it 
from the pages of history. 

Can we not detect some other lasson, 
some hint that will help us prepare for our 
struggle that is to come? 

In the earliest days of the world, and in 
the earliest days of the individual man, 
fighting was done, and is done now, with 
the arms, the legs, and the teeth. But 
rude clubs and simple missiles have always 
been so near to hand that they have been 
largely used in the tribal wars of history, 
and are used in combats between individ- 
uals now, as supplements to those primal 
means of defense which nature provided. 
As time went on, and the mechanic arts 
progressed, apparatuses more and more re- 
moved from the club and stone, more 
and more artificial, more and more com- 
plex, more and more difficult to design, 
to make, and to employ, have come grad- 
ually into use in armies and navies, for 
fighting on the land and on the sea; but 
they have come in to use more in navies 
than in armies. 

Ever since those days, the gradual in- 
crease in the power and controllability of 
weapons which mechanical progress has 





permitted and occasioned has advantaged 
navies more than armies. The under- 
lying reason is doubtless the smoothness 
of the sea compared with roughness of the 
land, broken as the land is by mountain 
and hill and plain and forest and river; 
which has resulted in the ability to build 
larger and speedier craft to travel on the 
water than could possibly travel on the 
land. If the surface of the land were 
everywhere as smooth and level as a 
billiard table, the relative power of land 
and maritime weapons would probably 
be reversed; and armies would rush over 
the earth at prodigious speed, encased 
within traveling forts. Mechanical pro- 
gress may bring this thing to pass even 
though the earth be rough, as the writer 
suggested in the United States Naval In- 
stitute six years ago, and as the present 
British “tanks” presage. 

The invention of gunpowder, or rather 
its invention in Europe and the beginning 
of its use there, seems to be the starting 
point of that rapid progress in the applica- 
tion of physical science to war which is 
still continuing with unabated, in fact with 
constantly accelerated, speed. The ad- 
vantage given by the new propellant was 
so unquestionable and tremendous, and 
the human attributes employed in in- 
venting, making, and improving it were 
evidently so different from the human at- 
tributes required to use it successfully in 
actual fighting, that men were made to 
realize that by using their intellects in 
time of peace, and by taking advantage 
of facts known to science, they could pre- 
pare weapons for fighting that would be 
far more effective than could be prepared 
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without science’s aid; and that science 
probably held secrets which, if wrested 
from her, could continually add to the 
effectiveness of weapons, as time should 
go on. 

Before the present war, the period of 
the most intense military activity in 
recent times was the twenty-one years 
from the Reign of Terror in 1793 till the 
Battle of Waterloo in 1815, sometimes 
called the Napoleonic period. During 
this period, Europe was engaged in a series 
of furious wars that were fought on the 
land and on the sea, the victories of Napo- 
leon on the land and of Nelson on the sea 
being the most salient occurrences. In 
these wars, rapidity of movement seems to 
have been the most prominent, important, 
and determining single element. The phy- 
sical and mechanical sciences had not yet 
begun that series of discoveries, inventions, 
and developments that have brought 
about what we ali call “modern civiliza- 
tion”; and the weapons used, including 
the ships themselves, were of a simplicity 
that seems crudeness to us now. The 
musket of the soldier, and the siege gun 
and ships’ carronade that were all slowly 
loaded at the muzzle, were the principal 
weapons. The ships were of wood, pro- 
pelled by sails alone, slowly and uncer- 
tainly, according to the force and direction 
of the wind. Armies went from place to 
place by marching only, and their supplies 
and munitions were taken to them in 
carts that were dragged over uneven 
roads by horses. 

After Waterloo in 1815 until the out- 
break of our Civil War in 1861, the physi- 
cal and mechanical arts made great ad- 
vances, notably in the development of the 
steam engine and the electric telegraph; 
but their influence on the military arts 
was small. Cannon for siege and fortress 
purposes and ship use increased somewhat 
in size, and a few iron ships were built. 
But the musket and the cannon were still 
loaded at the muzzle, the movements of 
armies were mostly made by marching, 
ships were still made of wood and pro- 
pelled by sails, though some had small 
steam engines, to assist the sails when the 
breeze was favorable, or to be used alone 
in contrary winds and calms. 
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Our Civil War brought many improve- 
ments into use, as was to be expected from 
the fact that it was fought between two 
sections of the most inventive people in 
the world. Troops were transported by 
rail and steamboat over longer distances 
and at greater speed than ever before: 
the telegraph was established in the field: 
signalling by flags was brought to a degree 
of perfection never before approximated, 
breech-loading cannon and muskets were 
made practicable, and “sharp shooting”’ 
by expert marksmen was inaugurated. 
These were the principal accomplishments 
on the land: it was on the sea that the 
greatest advance was made. 

The advance began with the fitting out 
by the two opposing sides of two vessels 
of novel design and construction: the 
Merrimac by the Confederates, who called 
the ship Virginia, and the Monitor by the 
Federals. Of the two, the Monitor was 
the more original, the more advanced, 
and, as the issue proved, the more effective 
under the conditions under which the two 
vessels fought each other, and the more 
capable of subsequent expansion and 
development. 

But the Merrimac was, nevertheless, a 
very radical improvement; and the fact 
that, three hours after she left the Norfolk 
Navy Yard, she sank the U. S. S. Cumber- 
land, mounting twenty-four guns to her 
ten guns, and manned by 376 men to her 
300, added to the fact that immediately 
afterward she engaged the U. S. S. Con- 
gress, carrying fifty guns and 434 men and 
punished her so badly that she took fire 
and burned to the water’s edge; added to 
the fact that the Merrimac was practically 
uninjured after both encounters, shows 
that she was not only different from 
ships of previous designs, but very much 
more effective. The additional fact that 
the Monitor, carrying only two guns and 
forty-nine men, appeared the following 
day and defeated the Merrimac, or at least 
prevented her from carrying out the inten- 
tion for which she was designed of laying 
Washington, New York, and the other : 
coast cities under contribution, and of 
sinking the various ships of the Federal 
Navy, has blinded the world to the more 
important fact that a very great stride in 
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warfare was made when the Merrimac 
steamed from the Norfolk Navy Yard to 
Newport News and engaged the Union 
vessels anchored there. 

The Monitor’s success in defeating the 
much-dreaded Merrimac caused a tumultu- 
ous joy in allthe Northern states, especially 
in those that bordered on the coast, which 
cannot be understood by any one not 
realizing the terror inspired by the accounts 
of her while building, and the threats of 
the deeds she was going to perform. The 
Monitor was acclaimed the greatest inven- 
tion of the age, and Ericsson the greatest 
inventor. Other vessels, patterned after 
the original Monitor, with improvements 
suggested by experience, were speedily 
constructed; and they did effective service 
throughout the rest of the war, especially 
in the attacks that the Navy and Army 
made on Confederate forts. 

The success of the Monitor, with the 
resulting discomfiture of the Merrimac, has 


of course been accepted as a fact. Not 
only this, it has been accepted as a thing 
natural and to be expected. But suppose 
that the Monitor had been put forward by 
the South and the Merrimac by the North! 
Such an idea is not absurd, because the 
Confederate navy showed fully as much 
originality and daring in the new ap- 
pliances they brought out as did the Federal 
navy: note, for instance, their torpedoes 
and their “ David’ —the prototype of the 
submarine. If the Monitor had been put 
forward by the South, and the Merrimac 
by the North, what would have happened? 
Nobody knows exactly, of course; but the 
inference is unavoidable that the Con- 
federate navy would have been able to 
prevent that strangling blockade of the 
Southern coast which was the most potent 
single element in the final overthrowing of 
the Confederacy. 

Since our Civil War and until August, 
1914, the principal wars from a military 















































AN AIRPLANE TORPEDO BOAT 


The need of some new and effective method of waging war is one of the things that we have learned from the 
war. With this in view Admiral Fiske has devised a scheme for launching torpedoes from airplanes 
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standpoint were the war between France 
and Prussia in 1870 and the war between 
Russia and Japan in 1904. The war be- 
tween France and Prussia brought out into 
startling distinctness the value of pre- 
paredness; preparedness not so much in 
material and in individual training as in 
strategy as applied to war upon the land. 
The war between Russia and Japan brought 
out into equal distinctness the value of 
preparedness in strategy as applied to war 
upon the sea. 

As soon as the present war broke out, 
it was at once apparent that the lessons 
taught by the Franco-Prussian War, and 
emphasized by the Russo-Japanese War, 
had been firmly grasped and vigorously 
acted on by all the combatant armies and 
navies. It was plain that some new and 
distinguishing element of warfare might be 
expected—unless the war were to be 
destitute of novelties; and this was a 
thing hardly to be expected, since so many 
and so highly civilized nations had been 
preparing for the war for so many years. 

What would it be? 

Those of us who were on the lookout 
realized what would be its general character 
when we read the accounts of the howitzers 
of new design and unprecedented power, 
which threw enormous shells filled with 
large quantities of high explosive far up 
into the air, whence they fell with crushing 
effect on top of the Belgian forts. 

Unless our information was incorrect, 
the form and the violence of this attack 
were a surprise not only to the Belgians, 
but to everybody else; for the very exist- 
ence of the guns had been kept a secret. 
It had been realized that the value of any 
new method of attack depends on the 
inability of the party attacked to defeat it, 
and that this inability is great in propor- 
tion as the attack partakes of the nature of 
a surprise. The simplest and crudest kind 
of attack is apt to be successful, if the party 
attacked is taken by surprise. Of all the 
single elements in warfare, none has a better 
record of performance than surprise. 

Soon, we read of the unprecedented 
development of machine guns in both 
numbers and efficiency; of the vastness 
that trench warfare was assuming; of 
the machines for digging trenches; of the 
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speed and thoroughness which those ma- 
chines displayed; of the hundreds of miles 
of trenches made, and of the hundreds of 
thousands of men who fought in them. 
Then we read of the hitherto unheard-of 
apparatus and methods for destroying life 
by means of liquid fire; by means of 
asphyxiating gases; by means of novel 
hand-grenades and bombs. Then we noted 
that submarines were accomplishing re- 
sults with an apparent certainty of opera- 
tion and an amount of power which bore 
out all that the most enthusiastic advocates 
of the submarine had ever claimed, and 
at distances from home that were amazing. 
At the same time, we heard of the long 
and swift and sure flights of airplanes, and 
the precision with which they dropped their 
bombs; and soon we read accounts of 
battles in the air that illustrated Ten- 
nyson’s famous prophetic vision. Then 
we read of Zeppelin’ forays,  des- 
patched across the North Sea from one 
country to another, and of their safe re- 
turn. Then the world was startled by the 
sudden appearance of a commercial sub- 
marine, the Deutschland, in the waters of 
Chesapeake Bay. Then we read of the 
exploits of automobile “tanks,” or little 
land battleships, that cruised over and 
about the trenches of the enemy; showing 
that land fighting is still following in one 
way the lead of sea fighting; showing that 
land fighting is continuously learning how 
to employ mechanism which can _ hold 
enormous units of offensive power con- 
centrated and controllable in small spaces, 
and protected by thick armor, in addition 
to the little units of offensive power called 
muskets, which individual soldiers carry 
in their arms. And recently came the last 
surprise—an armed submarine that ar- 
rived one day from Europe, and on the next 
day sank five merchant ships just outside the 
three-mile limit that skirts our coast: just 
outside that invisible but critical line 
which separates the waters under the 
jurisdiction of the United States from the 
waters that are under no_ jurisdiction 
whatever, except such temporary military 
jurisdiction as the U-53 had at that time, 
the jurisdiction granted to and enforced 
by him who holds “command of the sea.” 

A close view of these successes shows 
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us that, before the successes were mili- 
tary, they were mechanical; that, before 
the mortars had been able to smash in 
the tops of the Belgian forts, the various 
scientific and mechanical difficulties con- 
nected with their design, construction, 
and handling had been overcome; that, 
before the submarines and the ‘“‘tanks’’ had 
been able even to start on the missions 
which resulted so successfully, they had 
been made to operate successfully as 
mechanisms. 

Now, every one who has had even a 
distant connection with making any novel 
mechanism operate successfully knows the 
almost infinite patience required after the 
attempt has been begun; and every one 
who has been connected even distantly 
with inventing, or with getting any novel 
project tried, knows the distasteful and 
harrowing manoeuvres that have to be 
performed in order to persuade the 
authorities to take the necessary steps, 
or to grant the necessary permission for 
taking the steps that are necessary before 
work can even be begun. Such a person 
remembers the objections of all kinds, 
good and bad, that are urged against doing 
anything at all, the inertia, the seeming 
unwillingness to be persuaded or con- 
vinced. Then he remembers, after the 
decision has at last been made, that the 
project or invention shall be tried, the 
diabolical ingenuity of all the material 
parts themselves, to keep from doing what 
the inventor supposed they would do, and 
what, by all the laws of nature, appar- 
ently, they ought to do. He remembers 
with pain the whole long course of experi- 
mentation, with its alternations of success 
and failure, hope and despair, as the various 
phases of development succeed each other. 
And the iron enters into his soul so keen 
and hot that the memory of the struggle 
is often keener than the memory of the 
subsequent success. 

He remembers, too, that only a few of 
many inventions and new mechanisms 
tried were successes, and took their places 
as recognized entities of proved usefulness 
and value. 

So, back of all the military successes 
that the new devices have accomplished, 
we must realize the heart-breaking struggles 


that must have been made, in order to 
force and to persuade the devices to 
operate successfully; and, back of these 
struggles, we must realize the foresight 
which saw the value of those devices if 


they could be made to operate success- , 


fully, and the indomitable will which over- 
came the obstacles that stood in the way 
of their so doing. 


THE NEED OF FORESIGHT AND WILL 


The evidence of this foresight and this 
will seems to me to cast more light on the 
character of the present war than any 
other single thing. Hitherto, inventors 
have had to force their inventions on a 
resisting government; in this war, and for a 
short period before this war, the govern- 
ments themselves, as represented by their 
navy and army officers, seem to have en- 
couraged the inventors and, in some cases, 
to have pushed the inventors on, instead 
of being pushed on by the inventors. 
Everybody knows, for instance, that the 
Kaiser exerted all his power to encourage 
Count Zeppelin; and that he gave him all 
possible assistance, even though many 
discouraging failures marked the history 
of the air ship, and many people in high 
position scoffed at it. Everybody knows, 
also, that Admiral von Tirpitz did all in 
his power to push the development of the 
destroyer and the submarine, daunted by 
no obstacle, discouraged by no failure; 
and that he did not restrict his exertions 
to his own field of work, that of providing 
the material and the personnel, but ex- 
tended it to insisting that not only should 
destroyers and submarines be built in 
large numbers, and fitted with every 
scientific adjunct, but that the personnel 
should operate them under the worst 
conditions of night and storm, in order 
that the personnel might become ready 
for actual war, and in order that the 
material should be such as had been tried 
under bad conditions, and found to be 
reliable. Everybody knows, besides, that 
the British officials have pushed the British 
inventors and manufacturers, instead of 
being pushed by them. 

This phase of the preparation for the 
war, the inventing and developing of new 
inventions for the war, does not seem to 
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have been adequately apprehended, though 
every one has noted the conspicuous fact 
of the great use of mechanisms of all 
kinds. Probably, this is because so few 
who have studied the war have looked at 
it from the standpoint of the inventor. 
This war has put the inventor and his 
coadjutor, the designing engineer, on a 
far higher plane in the military world 
than they have ever been on before. A 
very few inventors in the past have done 
well for the military arts, and have been 
suitably recognized; notably Archimedes, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Fulton, and Ericsson; 
and so is Sperry now; but the number of 
men who have made and successfully de- 
veloped inventions applying to the conduct 
of war is amazingly few, considering the 
widespread, intense, and long-continued 
interest of men in the military arts. The 
cause has not been any lack of conception 
of ideas by inventors of all classes, but 
rather a disposition on the part of navy 
and army men to discourage the trial of 
“freak” ideas. This is not because navy 
and army men are more stupid or con- 
servative than other men, but simply 
because of the natural indisposition of 
men to do any work that does not seem 
necessary; to which may be added a 
natural reluctance to take suggestions as 
to things in their own profession from out- 
siders. This spirit is not at all a bad spirit 
in the main and is certainly founded deep 
in human nature, and seen in all vocations; 
for instance, in railroad men, in regard to 
inventions for improving railroads. 


MORE INVENTIONS "IN WARFARE TO COME 


The war is not yet ended; and the fact 
of so many new devices having done so 
much successful work is a reason for feeling 
that some other new device or devices 
may yet appear. In fact, when we con- 
sider the feverish mental ‘activity con- 
cerning military mechanisms, not only in 
Europe, but in the United States and other 
countries that make and send war material 
to Europe, the advent of some such thing 
seems to be highly probable. What will 
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be its nature, no one can tell: but he can 
exercise his imagination very interestingly 
in guessing. Will it be for land work, for 
sea work, or for both? 

Of one thing, we may be fairly sure: 
that it will be a very novel device, the 
application of some new scientific dis- 
covery, or of some well-known scientific 
fact not hitherto made useful for military 
work. If it be for land work only, the 
chances are even that it will benefit either 
side more than the other, because the land 
forces seem to be quite evenly matched, 
and there is just as much reason to expect 
that one side will produce it as the other 
side. If, however, an important new 
device applicable to sea warfare should be 
brought out, as important and new as was 
the Monitor, it seems possible that it might 
aid one side more than the other. 


WE MUST PRODUCE A GREAT INVENTION 


The overwhelming advantage that can 
be secured by the sudden and unexpected © 
interjection into a war of some new mechan- 
ism, and its use in actual battle before the 
enemy can learn how to oppose it, first 
assumed distinct importance in the events 
of our Civil War. It has assumed still 
greater importance in the present war, 
because of the greater importance that the 
scientific arts have now acquired. Inas- 
much as the United States is the most 
inventive nation on the earth, and inas- 
much as we may be threatened with a 
danger on the sea that we shall need all 
our resources to avert, the conclusion 
seems logical that we ought to try to 
supplement our present naval strength 
by some new invention or device that will 
do for us now what the Monitor did. 

This seems to be the most important 
hint to us that is given by the present 
war. How important it is, we do not 
know; but we can estimate its import- 
ance by noting the damage that a su- 
perior hostile fleet could inflict upon 
us, and realizing that we were saved 
from the danger of a similar damage 
by the Monitor. 
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PAYING OFF THE MORTGAGE 
ON THE UNITED STATES 


WAR PANIC, AND EUROPE’S RUSH TO BUY OUR GOODS 


THE CLOSING OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE, THE RISE AND FALL OF THE ENGLISH POUND 
STERLING, THE AVALANCHE OF WAR ORDERS, AND THE PART THAT 
MORGAN AND MORGAN’S MEN PLAYED IN THE DRAMA 


BY 


ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


P TO the final moment of the 

launching of ultimata between 

the European governments,” 

says the official history of the 

New York Stock Exchange in 
the crisis of 1914, “no one thought it pos- 
sible that all our boasted bonds of civili- 
zation were to burst overnight and plunge 
us back into medieval barbarism. On 
that eventful date (July 31, 1914) a finan- 
cial earthquake of a violence absolutely 
without precedent shook every great centre 
of the civilized world, closing all their mar- 
kets one by one.” 

To-day, with this country fairly welter- 
ing in financial good fortune, we must rub 
our eyes to reconstruct an image of the 
dark and terrifying events of two and a 
half years ago. 

For a week the New York market stood 
its ground wonderfully in the face of total 
suspension of all other world markets. 
From panic-stricken speculators in every 
country in Europe came an avalanche of 
American stocks. In that single week 
nearly $42,000,000 in gold was engaged for 
export from New York to Europe. Ex- 
change on London rose to $7—a rate never 
before witnessed; the Bank of England 
put a practical stop to all English trade 
by raising its official discount rate to 10 
per cent., and an immediate run on that 
institution resulted in a loss in gold of 
$52,500,000; its ratio of reserves fell from 
the low figure of 4o per cent. to the paralyz- 
Ing point of 143 per cent.; and the surplus 


reserve of the New York City banks 
dropped off $50,000,000. Risk of ship- 
ment by sea, together with the ruinous 
advance in exchange upon London and the 
frantic uprush of shipping and insurance 
rates, suddenly brought international trade 
to a full stop. 

These events, coming as lightning out 
of a clear sky, drove the American public 
into panic, and on the evening of July 
30th and the morning of July 31st the 
offices of brokers were flooded with orders 
to sell stocks for what they would bring, 
regardless of value. 

On the following morning, Mr. J. P. 
Morgan issued a hopeful and _ prophetic 
statement in which he said: 


Alarming as the news is from Europe, I am 
still hoping there will not be a general war. 
The situation of the American security markets 
during the past two days has been a splendid 
illustration of the inherent soundness of financial 
conditions in this country. While we all ear- 
nestly hoped that the New York Stock Ex- 
change might be kept open, the situation is 
fraught with so much uncertainty that it seemed 
necessary in the interests of the whole country 


.to close the Exchange. 


It is essentially a time for the owners of 
American securities to keep their heads. Bear 
in mind that the actual properties represented 
by American securities will not suffer greatly by 
a European war. During the past few days the 
American people have been buying back Ameri- 
can securities at low prices. Presumably they 
will pay for those securities with their wheat 
and other products at high prices. 
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Despite these reassuring words, the panic 
continued. © “In all previous panics,” says 
the official chronicle of the Stock Exchange, 
“the foreign world markets were counted 
upon to come to the rescue and break the 
fall. Imports of gold, foreign loans, and for- 
eign buying were safeguards which in past 
crises had been counted upon to prevent 
utter disaster. On this occasion our mar- 
ket stood by itself unaided; an unthink- 
able convulsion had seized the world; panic 
had spread, even the bargain hunter was 
chilled; there were practically no buyers; 
; on August 4th, a delegation of 
houses dealing in securities for European 
account appeared and stated that approxi- 
mately $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 of secur- 
ities were to arrive ‘this weck, beginning 
to-morrow.’ 

“A half hour’s session of the Exchange 
that morning would have brought on a 
complete collapse.”’ 

So they closed the Stock Exchange for 
four and a half months. Dealers in “un- 
listed’”’ or “outside” securities were per- 
suaded to close up shop. Even public 
auctioneers were not permitted to sell 
stocks. Savings banks fell back upon 
. the legal provision that in times of panic 
they need pay deposits only upon sixty 
days’ notice. Bankers had to avail them- 
selves of the so-called Aldrich-Vreeland 
emergency currency, an expedient never 
before resorted to. Finally, the banks 
fell back upon the old panic expedient of 
issuing Clearing House certificates. 


OUR PRE-WAR DEBT TO ENGLAND 


Mr. David Lloyd George, then Chan- 
cellor of the British Exchequer, told the 
House of Commons that the United States 
owed Great Britain $5,000,000,000 and 
couldn’t paythe part thendue. The whole 
paper machine of civilization had broken 
down, he said. Formonths bankers and fi- 
nancial authorities in this country were ob- 
sessed with a terror of what would happen if 
the Stock Exchange should open and for- 
eigners attempted to convert into money 
to use in the war their billions of dollars 
of American securities. 

For, besides bonds and stocks, this 
country owed to Europe, and chiefly Eng- 
land, about $370,000,000 on demand, 
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besides $80,000,000 of short-time paper 
of the City of New York. Great Britain 
looked for these obligations to be paid as 
they matured. 


THE POUND STERLING SKYROCKETS 


So the British pound sterling, normally 
worth $4.86, came to have the preposterous 
value of $6 and even, for a short period, $7. 
European governments declared moratoria, 
thus seeming to free their citizens from pay- 
ing debts abroad while demanding that all 
remittances to them should be promptly 
met. But more important was the sudden 
withdrawal of all shipping, and the con- 
sequent railroad embargoes on grain and 
cotton shipments, with a resulting dearth 
of commercial bills. Experience had shown 
that whatever balances might be created 
against us in the summer months would be 
offset by the grain and cotton shipments 
of the fall, but now there were no such 
shipments to rely on. 

American bankers were surrounded 
by new and bewildering difficulties. But 
they rose to the challenge. First they 
attacked the problem of New York City’s 
indebtedness of $80,000,000 of “warrants.” 
These warrants were short-term notes ma- 
turing between September and January and 
were payable in gold in London. Ordinarily 
they would have been met by discounting 
in New York the bills of American creditors 
of London merchants. But to safeguard 
the credit of America, the bankers of New 
York knew they must prove their ability 
to pay in gold. So, under the leadership 
of J. P. Morgan & Company, and with the 
coéperation of Comptroller Prendergast of 
New York, they formed a “‘pool”’ of all the 
banks in New York, each subscribing pro 
rata on the basis of their gold reserves, and 
raised the money in actual metal to pay 
the warrants, shipping the gold to Ottawa 
instead of London. So dramatic was this 
proof of our financial power that less than 
half the gold was actually called for: and it 
steadied the whole financial situation as 
nothing else could have done. Then the 
bankers raised a $150,000,000 cotton pool 
and a $100,000,000 “ gold”’ pool to care for 
such maturing foreign obligations as did 
not come under the head of the other two. 

These measures gradually restored con- 
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fidence. American finance recovered its 
nerve, and financial panic abroad came to 
an end, for the governments assumed pri- 
vate debts and issued vast quantities of 
new money. Soon the Allies secured com- 
mand of the sea, and although shipping 
and marine insurance rates were still ex- 
orbitant it became possible to resume over- 
seas trade. Cautiously and _ gradually 
the Stock Exchange began to open its 
doors, but not until April, 1915, did it re- 
move every restriction. For a long time 
there were “minimum ”’ prices, to prevent 
foreigners from dumping securities for 
whatever they would bring. Then the 
idea began to spread that with a long and 
costly war Europeans would prefer to re- 
tain the best of their American invest- 
ments, to keep some element of wealth 
outside the European maelstrom. 

In January, it was learned that our De- 
cember exports of foodstuffs had been 
phenomenal both as regards quantity and 
price. It was realized that in a long war 
millions of farmers and artisans would be 
withdrawn from the fields and factories 
of France, and yet must be clothed and fed 
and armed. Foodstuffs continued to go 
abroad in huge amounts throughout the 
first three months of the year, and by 
April immense orders for munitions of war 
were being placed in this country, the first 
large order being for $83,000,000. In 
March, stocks began to boom, and by 
April business depression and unemploy- 
ment were melting away. From month to 
month American exports soared, and our 
trade balance reached: an unprecedented 
size. Including products of indirect military 
value such as foodstuffs, metals, wool, and 
cotton, along with obvious military ar- 
ticles, exports for the year ending June, 
1914, were $825,000,000; for the year end- 
ing June, 1915, $1,562,000,000; and for 
the same twelve-month period ending June, 
1916, $2,771,000,000. 


HOW AMERICA’S MORTGAGE WAS PAID 


The change had come with the rapidity 
of a moving picture, almost like the sud- 
den and unexpected shifting of a dream. 
In the January WorLp’s Work I drew, 
with some detail, the black prospect that 
faced this country when the war began. 


Since then we have paid off $450,000,000 
of demand obligations, have drawn in some 
half billion dollars in gold, have bought 
back at least $2,000,000,000 of our own 
securities, and have purchased about 
$2,000,000,000 of foreign securities. That 
is, we have paid off a mortgage, roughly 
speaking, of five billions of dollars. 

Such a transition has never been known 
before. It is a migration of capital of 
such consequence that the whole aspect 
of ‘world trade and financial preéminence 
has been revolutionized. Of course, it 
has been made possible only by Europe’s 
ravenous need for supplies to carry on the 
war, but that does not change the marvel 
of the thing itself. It does not detract 
from the significant character of the 


events which marked this transition, nor 


from the achievements of the men upon 
whom has fallen the task of directing this 
unusual movement. 


THE HEGIRA OF BUYERS TO AMERICA 


After the war had been under way for 
a few months it was apparent that the 
needs of England, France, and Russia 
were far in excess of the manufacturing 
facilities of those countries. Munitions 
of war must be had as quickly as possible 
and the Allied countries naturally turned 
to the United States. Foodstuffs, horses, 
and mules could be shipped immediately; 
manufactured articles could follow. Buy- 
ers for the Allies began to pour into the 
States. They came in commissions and 
individually, openly and secretly, with 
awe-inspiring credentials and without any; 
some were men of notable ability and dis- 
cretion, possessing great authority; others 
were mere adventurers. 

American manufacturers had _ been 
whistling to keep up their courage. Profits 
throughout the country were at a low 
ebb. Soup kitchens and public charities 
overflowed with applicants. With al- 
most startling abruptness appeared hun- 
dreds of purchasers possessing unlimited 
credit and willing to pay unheard-of prices. 
To say that manufacturers seized the op- 
portunity is to repeat what happened so 
mildly that it hardly tells the story at all. 
Almost every mechanic with a lathe and 
every clerk with a can of coal tar set up 
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as a munition, dye, or chemical maker. 
The foreign buyers seemed in a panic to 
place contracts. They bid against one 
another and fairly trampled on one an- 
other. One foreign government placed 
orders for a certain chemical for exactly 
five times the entire possible production 
of the country. Within a few months the 
market for all munitions of war was in a 
state of indescribable chaos. 


“WAR BROKERS, SELF-STYLED 


Confusion was increased by a sudden 
rushing into the business of irresponsible 
speculators who styled themselves “war 
brokers.” 
prices for sixty and eighty million dollars’ 
worth of shells, cartridges, machine guns, 
rifles, explosives, chemicals, cotton and 
woolen goods, horses, mules, foodstuffs, 
machinery, and new inventions stirred the 
cupidity of men who knew nothing about 
the business and had no connections or 
resources that entitled them to enter it. 
Short of cash but long of nerve they dogged 
the heels of foreign buyers. One retired 
business man actually spent $30,000 to 
finance a dozen or more of these alleged 
brokers and to fit out offices for them, ex- 
pecting to share their profits. “Ex- 
changes”’ of “war brokers” were organized 
in considerable numbers. One concern 
with a fancy name including the word 
“international” pretended to have branches 
in London, Paris, Petrograd, Geneva, 
Sydney, Berlin, Rome, Lisbon, Montreal, 
Valparaiso, Christiania, and Port Said. 


SPENDING BILLIONS FOR THE ALLIES— 


If the Allies had continued their pur- 
chases under these early conditions they 
might have been ruined financially and 
it would have been impossible to secure the 
quantity or quality of munitions needed. 
So they conceived of the bold and daring 
but simple idea of placing all this pur- 
chasing in charge of a single, dependable 
American firm, J. P. Morgan & Company. 
Announcement to this effect was made early 
in 1915. Mr. Edward R. Stettinius, 
president of the Diamond Match Com- 
pany, was engaged to organize the work. 

Into the quiet, almost solemn banking 
parlors, Mr. Stettinius brought literally 
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The tales of orders at fancy . 








hundreds of assistants, 


experts, 
taries, clerks, and stenographers. 
extensive his purchases have been in the 
two years since the work was organized 
cannot be stated exactly. The figures 
are known only to the Allied governments 


secre- 
How 


and to J. P. Morgan & Company. But the 
world has never before seen such a vast 
purchasing department. Upon the smooth- 
ness, efficiency, and success with which 
it has operated has depended, it is not 
too much to say, to no small degree the 
very life of France and of the British 
and Russian Empires. 

Statement has been made that during 
the first year of its operation this buying 
department of J. P. Morgan & Company 
purchased about $100,000,000 a month, or 
$1,800,000,000 during 1915 and part of 
1916. The writer has reliable authority 
for stating that in one class of war muni- 
tions alone the purchases amounted, late 
in 1915, toa million dollars a day. 


—AND THE MAN WHO DIRECTS IT 


Into the massive portals of the stately 
and ponderous marble pile at the corner 
of Wall and Broad streets has marched 
for the last two years an almost unbroken 
procession of manufacturers and their 
agents, brokers, and salesmen. Here, lit- 
erally, is the busiest spot in America. Mr. 
Stettinius, a man just past fifty, was 
picked for his powers of organization and 
ability to work. Two corporations, Bab- 
cock & Wilcox and the Diamond Match, 
had been his life work. Both he had built 
up from adversity to prosperity. To 
J. P. Morgan’s he brought knowledge 
of men, of organization, of countless busi- 
ness processes and an immense power of 
personal drive. Late hours and long days 
of incredibly hard work have had no terrors 
for him or for his competent assistants. 
For upon Mr. Stettinius and a very few 
of the first line of his assistants, like Mr. 
Waddill Catchings, formerly president of 
the Central Foundry Company, has fallen 
the task of actually dealing with hundreds 
of manufacturers and spending up into 
the billions of dollars. 

The size of these orders created condi- 
tions without precedent. Articles which 
at first sight might seem unimportant, 
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like cotton webbing for belts for British 
soldiers, had to be bought in quantities 
far exceeding the total normal production 
of the country. And even after Morgan 
& Company took charge, the elusive “war 
brokers” did not cease their operations. 
Most numerous at one time were those 
who pretended to have “spot” cartridges, 
that is, cartridges for immediate delivery. 
Curiously enough, most of these “brok- 
ers” offered 1,400,000,000 cartridges. That 
seemed to be the favorite amount, and 
speculator after speculator would wend his 
way to the top floor of the building, where 
the purchasing department has its offices, 
with the glad tidings of immediate deliv- 
ery. But when asked to present a list 
of manufacturers they became suspicious 
and reticent and usually said they would 
go out and come back within fifteen min- 
utes. In such cases they never returned. 

Some day the absorbing story of how 
these billions of dollars’ worth of goods 
were bought in the most economical man- 
ner possible will be told in full. Nowitcan 
only be hinted at. In dealing with irre- 
sponsible speculators it has been necessary 
to avoid giving them any verbal or written 
word to the apparently innocent effect that 
the goods would be taken if satisfactory. 
For the speculator would immediately 
rush to a bank and borrow money upon that 
promise of J]. P. Morgan & Company, and 
then would be in a position to talk business 
to some manufacturer. Naturally, the 
more go-betweens the higher the ultimate 
price would be to the Allies. 

So the buying agents always get as close 
as possible to the actual manufacturer to 
avoid unnecessary commissions. They 
seek to know what plants are turning out 
the goods, the capacities, specifications, 
and financial backing to fulfil the contract. 
But even when dealing with reputable 
and competent manufacturers the buying 
agents had to employ sagacity, skill, and 
tact of the highest order. If, for example, 
it became known to the manufacturers 
that the agents were in the market for one 


million gallons of a certain chemical, 
which might be more than the entire pro- 
duction for six months, the manufacturers, 
with intense inward joy, would whoop the 
price up to excessively profitable heights. 
But Morgan & Company have never 
bought that way. Orders have been fed 
out gradually, in small amounts at any 
one moment and to any one manufac- 
turer. Brains of the highest order have 
been employed in devising buying meth- 
ods which concealed the total ultimate 
purchases. Thus stupendous sums have 
been saved. 

Having once solved the problem of how 
to buy munitions of war and foodstuffs 
as cheaply and skilfully as possible, Brit- 
ish statesmen and financiers set themselves 
to face a new embarrassment, the supreme 
question and crux of British war finance. 
This was the maintenance of the pound 
sterling. For as British imports mounted 
sterling exchange began to suffer. Whereas 
at the beginning of the war it had been a 
question of rehabilitating the American 
dollar, it now became a vital necessity to 
rehabilitate the British pound. Under 
the steadily growing weight of an adverse 
trade balance British money sunk until, 
in August, 1915, a panicky drop to $4.48% 
took place, the lowest point at which the 
pound sterling had ever sold as compared 
with the American dollar, and equivalent 
to a discount of 8 per cent. 


AMERICA LENDS ENGLAND $500,000,000 


To buy billions of dollars’ worth of goods 
in a rapidly depreciating currency would 
have been disastrous. So a British and 
French commission came here in Septem- 
ber, 1915, with the avowed intention of 
borrowing $1,000,000,000. If they could 
set up such a huge credit in the banks of 
this country it would only be necessary 
to write out checks in payment for war 
supplies, instead of resorting to the intri- 
cate mechanism of foreign exchange that 
fluctuated so violently with the various 
tides of trade. 


[In the next, and concluding, article Mr. Atwood tells the dramatic story of how Great 
Britain gathered the American securities owned by its citizens and pawned some and sold 
others in the United States to pay for war supplies—and how, in consequence, the United 
States paid off the larger part of its colossal mortgage in two years.] 























HOW MUCH FRESH AIR CAN A WELL 
MAN STAND? 


BY 


CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


ranged to have them reviewed and approved by the Life Extension Institute before they 


i MAKE sure that this series of articles shall be authoritative, the WorLD’s Work has ar- 


are published. 


The Life Extension Institute was organized by well-known scientists, publicists, and busi- 
ness men asa semi-philanthropic enterprise to disseminate the knowledge of healthful living 


among the people. 


Ex-President Taft is president of the Board of Directors, and its professional 


advisers include some of America’s most distinguished physicians and surgeons, as well as the 


most prominent educators. 
scientific character. 


EARLY everything that the 

average layman thinks he knows 

about “fresh air’ has to be 

severely edited and blue-penciled 

before it can pass the censor- 
ship of modern medical science. The 
layman who is “sure of his facts” about 
oxygen and ozone, ventilating systems, 
deep breathing, and kindred topics, usu- 
ally is a partisan either of the red-corpuscle 
school or of the sealed-window faction. 
Neither camp has the unqualified en- 
dorsement of science. 

The red-corpuscle fellow slaps you on 
the back, throws up all the windows in 
the room, and declaims that the short cut 
to health is to drink deep draughts of 
“Nature’s glorious ozone.” He has sta- 
tistics at hand upon how many cubic feet 
of air the average breather “consumes” 
in an hour and how much “poisonous” 
carbon dioxide his lungs will exude in 
that period. 

The man from the other camp con- 
temptuously brands this doctrine as dis- 
carded tommyrot. He slafms the windows 
shut again, turns off the radiator, and 
stirs up the air with an electric fan. Deep 
breathing, he explains, is nothing but a 
fad. The matter of prime importance, 
he contends, is to see that the air is fairly 
cool and is kept on the move. 

The quasi-experts who have breathing 
systems and little popular handbooks on 
ventilation to sell appear to be as partisan 





The Institute’s approval of these articles, therefore, assures their 


and as decided in their views as the 
know-it-all layman, so a reporter, seeking 
solid, unprejudiced information on the 
subject, may at first find the situation 
rather baffling. But when he appeals 
to real experts on hygiene his difficulties 
will begin to clear up a bit. Then it 
will become apparent that both sides to 
the controversy are partially right and 
partially wrong, and that the best informed 
investigators, though they have a great 
deal to report, do not state their con- 
clusions as dogmatically as the layman. 

Because he has the gift of being able 
to talk to the public in the public’s own 
tongue, | went first to Dr. Louis R. Welz- 
miller, of the West Side Y. M. C. A,, 
New York City, with an appeal to start 
me on the right track. A newspaper 
clipping set the interview going. It was 
headed: “A Breathing Fad Opposed,” 
and its subtitle was: “‘Lungs self- 
regulating when’ air is pure,’ says a 
prominent physician.” 

Dr. Welzmiller read the clipping through 
and, somewhat to my surprise, nodded 
approval. This is what it related: 

“A widely known physician remarks 
that there is as much nonsense in the 
‘deep breathing fad’ as there is in food 
fads. Deep breathing really is bene- 
ficial, but not in the way most persons 
suppose. The common notion, inculcated 
by exponents of the big chest and ‘red 
blood’ gospel, is that the more air you 
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take into your lungs the more oxygen you 
get into the blood, thereby increasing 
the health of the whole physical organism. 
The function of the lungs, of course, is 
to burn up the impurities in the blood, 
[an inaccurate statement] and oxygen is 
the chemical agent in that process. The 
impurities pass off as carbonic acid gas. 
But the fallacy, says the physician, con- 
sists in the assumption that the lungs can 
be made to do more work. 

“As a matter of fact, he says, the lungs 
do their own chemical regulating, and 
use only as much oxygen as they see fit, 
regardless of what their owner may desire. 
‘One cannot increase the amount of oxygen 
in the blood or decrease the amount of 
carbonic acid gas one bit by deep breath- 
ing. The lungs always contain more 
oxygen than they can use, even in the 
shallowest breathing—provided, of course, 
the air is sufficiently pure. 


THE ONLY VALUE OF DEEP BREATHING 


“The chief advantage in deep breath- 
ing is to help circulation. The pressure 
of air in lungs filled to their capacity 
drives some of the blood out of the trunk 
into the limbs, and warms the hands and 
feet if they are cold.” 

Except for the inaccurate statement 
that the function of the lungs is to ‘burn 
up” impurities in the blood, Dr. Welz- 
miller said that the clipping was a fair 
enough account of the truth about deep 
breathing. The average dwelling or office 
is well enough supplied with oxygen for 
our needs; and it is a fact, to the best 
of scientific knowledge, that the chief 
value of deep breathing lies in stimulat- 
ing circulation rather than in augmenting 
the consumption of oxygen. The doctor 
put the case this way: 

“It isn’t going to do a motor car’s 
engine any particular good to feed it 
more gas than the speed and the grade 
require. The same holds true for the 
self-regulating mechanism of the lungs. 
Generally speaking, the breathing ap- 
paratus will demand deep breaths in 
Proportion to the exercise you give your 
body. Merely pumping the bellows isn’t 
going to force oxygen into the tissues 
unless work creates a demand for it. 


What good to lead a horse to water if he 
doesn’t want to drink? 

“T suppose you know that oxygen ‘ni 
the extra strong brand of the same com- 
modity known as ozone have fascinated 
the public for a good many years and 


that the scientific sound of the words’ 


has been the source of riches to many a 
fakir. This is because the public never 
has taken the trouble to find out some of 
the facts that medical science knows. 
Now you can’t pump oxygen into your 
blood from a tin can through a wire and 
the clasp of a patent garter. Neither 
can you pump extra quantities of it into 
your blood via the lungs unless activity 
creates am extra demand. But when 
there is < demand for it the chances are 
a million to one, in the city as well as 
the country, that the lungs will get all 
the oxygen that they require. 

“T have known city men, hundreds of 
them, who had a firm conviction that 
one of the greatest obstacles in their way 
to becoming healthy lay in the fact that 
city air has less ozone in it than the air 
up-state or at the seashore. True, the 
air down there by the sidewalks of Fifty- 
seventh Street would not assay quite as 
high in ozone as that in the Catskill 
Mountains—but the difference chemically 
is so slight that it isn’t worth talking 
about. You will find, as you go digging 
into the facts about the air we breathe, 
that the oxygen phase is almost negligible 
as compared with some more important 
matters such as that of the stagnation of 


the air, the humidity of the air, and its 


temperature. On the mere score of oxygen 
there is no need for any one to pity the 
city men in this enclosed gymnasium as 
he contrasts their lot with that of a farmer. 
They are getting all the oxygen they 
require, and so long as we keep the tem- 
perature of the room low, keep the air 
in motion, and see that it isn’t overhumid 
they will be as well off as anybody. And 
I venture that the fellows up on our roof 
playing handball are breathing air which, 
for all practical purposes, is as pure as 
any in the mountains. 

“Now what I am driving at is this: 
Part of the stimulating effect of living 
in the country is psychological, from 
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pleasant surroundings which stimulate 
one to feel healthy and cheerful. These 
are far more important in their influence 
than the extra mite or two of ozone in 
the air. In the same way, part of the 
depressing effect of city life is psychologi- 
cal. The air of the city, even in crowded 
places, isn’t anywhere near as ‘devitalized’ 
as is generally supposed. The city man 
should not blame the city air so much 
as he should blame the way he conducts 
himself. He usually is as healthy as he 
deserves to be.” 


DRESS TO SUIT CONDITIONS 


As a test case of the application of the 
theory | asked the doctor to suppose he 
were dealing with a subordinate in a bank. 
The place where this man works is, like 
most banks, usually overheated. He is 
a subordinate who wouldn’t dare attempt 
to control the ventilation of his office. 
How can he make the best of such un- 
healthy conditions? 

“If he is spending his working hours in 
a July atmosphere he ought to dress for 
those summer conditions,” the doctor 
answered. “He should not wear heavy, 
air-tight woolen underwear and a heavy 
winter suit. A warmer overcoat will 
serve to protect him when he goes cut 
into the cold. But, of course, use a 
little common sense in breaking in—don’t 
take the plunge into lighter clothes all 
of a sudden and blame me for making 
you come down with pneumonia. Also, 
remember that frail, anemic persons can’t 
afford to dress as lightly as full-blooded 
folks. Warm outside wraps—but this 
doesn’t mean bundling up. Instead of 
swathing your throat in a muffler and 
turning up your collar, get used to winds. 
A cold sponge in the morning over your 
neck and chest will help harden you to 
exposure. A glass of milk or malted 
chocolate may be a good stimulant before 
going home and prepare your stomach 
for the evening meal. To go home, ‘tired 
all over,’ and eat a heavy evening meal, 
when your stomach is quite as tired as the 
rest of you, may do you more harm than 
all the bank’s ‘bad air’-—which probably 
isn’t half so bad as you imagine. The 
ill-health which you blame on ‘bad air’ 
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may be, rather, your own fault from lack 
of sufficient exercise. A little activity 
on your part—and ten minutes a day may 
suffice if you get it every day and make it 
brisk—may put you on your feet. 

Seeking further evidence about the bank 
clerk, I laid his case before Dr. Eugene 
L. Fisk, director of hygiene of the Life 
Extension Institute. The doctor had had 
such cases before, he said. The institute 
once found among a trust company’s 
employees that nearly every man in the 
first group examined had a temperature 
above the normal and a slight skin rash. 
An inspection of the room in which they 
worked revealed that the air the men were 
breathing was stagnant and overheated. 
A window-board which furnished a slight 
circulation was installed. After that the 
examiners found no more high tempera- 
tures and no more rash. 

“The skin,’ Dr. Fisk commented, ‘‘is 
more affected by bad air than are the 
lungs. Air supply and ventilation are 
believed by most of the scientists nowa- 
days to be problems in physics even 
more than in chemistry. We used to 
value ‘fresh air’ for the oxygen or ozone 
it supplied to the lungs, and condemn 
‘foul air’ because of the carbon dioxide 
or other alleged impurities cast off by the 
lungs. But to-day we regard the oxygen 
element as a matter of very small import, 
for under ordinary living conditions we 
never have a deficient supply of it. Neither 
do we often encounter a large enough 
amount of carbon dioxide to affect the 
condition of the blood. As for ozone, 
which is simply a big brother of oxygen, 
we know that when it is present in sufficient 
quantity to kill a microbe it wil! also 
prove strong enough to be harmful to 
our bodies. We have seen that human 
beings can live, apparently without suf- 
fering any ill effects, in an atmosphere so 
deficient in oxygen that the subjects of 
the experiments could not make a match 
burn. No, your bank man need not fear 
he is going to get less oxygen than he 
requires!”’ 

Dr. Fisk was not dogmatic in his 
statements, and he cautioned that the 
last word on the subject has not yet 
been said. He did not for a moment 
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deny that what we call “bad air’ ex- 
erts a bad influence upon the man who 
breathes it; nor would he admit that 
the results of recent scientific experi- 
ments were such as should shake our 
faith in “fresh”’ air. 

In his own office, I noted, Dr. Fisk 
had window-boards to supply a certain 
amount of cool air from outside, and an 
electric fan at half speed was going, too. 
As occasional changes in temperature are 
a good thing rather than a bad, he advises 
opening the windows a couple of times a 
day and “flushing the place” with new 
air. He doesn’t laugh at the man who 
walks home from work with his head up 
and taking full breaths of fresh air, for 
“although the oxygen matter about which 
he is so concerned is negligible, this 
fellow is getting real results—exercise, 
stimulation to the skin, better circula- 
tion, benefits that go with a good carriage 
of the body, and a generally brighter 
outlook on existence.”’ Dr. Fisk approves, 
too, of the sleeping porch, the window- 
tent, and open windows at night: 

“By all means, sleep out of doors if 
you can, but see to it that you sleep 
well protected and comfortably warm. 
There is no merit in cold feet or in a 
frozen nose. On the other hand, a 
heavy mass of impervious bed clothing 
may neutralize the good effect of fresh 
air. A window-tent, covering the whole 
body, is a good compromise with out- 
door sleeping, and it costs nothing to 
open your windows at night and secure 
adequate play of air around your body.” 


THE HARMFULNESS OF RESPIRED AIR 


In the course of interviewing and reading 
up on fresh air, | kept coming across 
references to the work of the New York 
State Commission on Ventilation and to 
Prof. Frederic S. Lee, of the department 
of physiology of Columbia University. 
Besides being a member of the Commis- 
sion, Professor Lee has carried on many in- 
dependent investigations directly con- 
cerned with our present topic. He granted 
me an interview in his laboratory. 

According to Professor Lee, “we now 
know that, except under very unusual 
circumstances, the harmfulness of re- 


spired air is not due to its chemical com- 
ponents.” He gives just as little con- 
sideration to the popular fears of “‘crowd 
poison” and the supposed harmfulness of 
carbon dioxide as he does to the popular 
notions about “oxygen starvation.” He 
cuts a long story short in this fashion: 

“By respiration oxygen cannot be re- 
duced to a deleterious proportion nor 
can carbon dioxide be produced in de- 
leterious quantity, except under very 
unusual conditions of living; and the 
organic poison of respiration has no real 
existence. The harmfulness of living in 
confined air is found in certain physical 
rather than chemical features—the air is 
too warm, too moist, and too still; and 
if it has not these physical features it is 
not harmful.” 

Do not suspect that the reporter has 
been guilty of misquotation. The state- 
ment is copied, word for word, from a 
paper that Professor Lee read last summer 
before the American Pediatric Society. 
He further attests that, “there are many 
reasons for believing that the danger of 
infection through germs freely floating 
in air or attached to particles of dust has 
been much exaggerated. It is, indeed, 
not rare now to treat cases of different 
infectious diseases within the same hos- 
pital ward. The one place of possible 
danger is in the immediate vicinity of a 
person suffering from a disease affecting 
the air passages, the mouth, throat, or 
lungs, such as a ‘cold,’ or tuberculosis.” 

Please note that this is not to say that 
you may as well keep your windows sealed 
and live in warm, stagnant air. The 
scientist commends you to seek the 
fresh air and avoid the bad, but he asks 
you, first of all, to try to understand clearly 
what the real merits of fresh air are— 
what you have to seek and what you don’t 
have to seek, what you should fear and 
what you need not fear. 

Scientists keep contributing new data 
to our knowledge of the effects of atmos- 
pheric conditions on mankind, but no 
authority, as yet, pretends that all the 
facts have been uncovered. Luckily, the 
points that are still in controversy are not 
of a nature to affect the layman’s every-day 
course of conduct. 









































“LEST WE FORGET” 


AN APPEAL TO THE GENEROSITY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


BY 
WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


(CHAIRMAN OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN RED CROSS) 
ia 


HE American people have as much generosity as any people 

in the world, but it needs an electric shock to arouse them to 

its exercise. The sudden coming of war gave such a shock. 

It stirred the sympathy of the people, stimulated their gener- 

ous impulses, tugged at their heartstrings, and opened their 
pocketbooks. 

But to give proper direction to this welling up of fraternal love, there 
must be proper organization. As the article which follows too plainly 
shows, full advantage'in the alleviation of human suffering has not been 
got from the great fountain of American generosity, and chiefly because 
of a failure to centralize the organization of funds. In a flush of en- 
thusiastic charity, we can find a good deal of human nature and its 
weakness. We find many who are quite willing that one hand should 
know what the other hand is doing. We find many whose motive is not 
wholly confined to that of helping others, and to whom the sweets of 
publicity and popular applause are not wanting as a stimulus. Now, | 
do not undervalue such a motive as a means of promoting good work. 
If all men ask is an appreciation of what they are doing for a really 
useful work, that a grateful community can give. But when it leads 
to a division of forces, an overlapping and conflict of effort, an increase 
of unnecessary expense, it is greatly to be deprecated. 

Nevertheless, though we have made. mistakes, we have yet done 
great good. But so much remains to be done, so widespread and pro- 
found is the misery to be alleviated, that every available agency should 
be utilized for the expression of the good-will and brotherly love of the 
American people. More funds should be raised. Our people, generous 
as they are, are not as active in their giving as they were. In the sad 
condition of Belgium and Northern France, in the acute suffering in 
Serbia, in the awful waste in Poland and Armenia, in the lossesof lifeand 
limb in battle of Germans, Russians, Austrians, French, British, our 
people should find a motive and a reason for an outpouring of money 
and supplies that shall make every American proud of his country. 
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HAS AMERICA REALLY BEEN GENER- 
OUS IN WAR RELIEF? 


THE TRADITIONAL GLORY THAT WAS AMERICA’S, AND THE COMPARATIVELY INSIGNIFICANT 
PART WE HAVE PLAYED SINCE AUGUST, I9QI14, IN LIVING UP TO IT 


BY 


JOHN A. CRAIG 


LITTLE homespun lady timidly 

opened the door of the Serbian 

Relief Committee in New York. 

“JI wish to send three flannel 

nightgowns to Serbia,” she 

quietly announced. ‘“Howshall | doit?” It 

was a busy morning for the secretary of the 

Committee, Miss Hastings, but she turned 

from her work and answered the question in 

detail. As she was finishing, the visitor 

placed in her hand a crisp bit of paper. 

The secretary forgot to breathe when she 
examined it. It was a $1,000 bill. 

Later in the morning, the secretaries of 
two other war relief committees were called 
upon by a little homespun lady to explain 
the process of sending three flannel night- 
gowns to the stricken peoples they were 
organized to help. In each instance the 
interview terminated exactly as the first— 
at each place she left a $1,000 bill. . . 

For two years and a half, through the 
mediums of 100 or more relief organiza- 
tions, America has been venting its 
sympathy for the sufferers in the war- 
ravaged half of the world. The methods 
and the manners resorted to by the endless 
complexity of committees and sub-commit- 
tees in mobilizing the generous impulses of 
the Nation seem to have been limited only 
by the resources of human ingenuity. The 
mails have been flooded with appeals, per- 
sonal letters and stereotyped circulars. 
Theré have been “tag days,” “button days,” 
“flag days,” and house-to-house canvasses; 
bazaars, dances, concerts, “afternoon 


teas,” bridge parties, all manner of social 
gatherings, without number; church col- 
lections—the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, represent- 
ing a constituency of thirty religious 


denominations, has repeatedly urged 80,000 
pastors to bestir the sympathies of 18 
million church members for the war 
sufferers, thus reaching perhaps 35 million 
of the population; Pope Benedict, through 
Cardinal Gibbons, has likewise appealed 
to the 16 million Catholics in America, 
encouraging emulation by his own gifts. 

There have been proclamations by Presi- 
dent Wilson, designating certain days to 
special activity in the collection of funds 
for various kinds of war relief. There 
have been theatrical performances, profes- 
sional and amateur, lectures by war cor- 
respondents depicting Europe’s misery, 
public “sympathy” meetings at which 
collections have been taken. Newspapers 
and magazines have printed conspicuous 
appeals for war relief free of charge. 

On street corners, at the entrances to 
subways and elevated railway stations—in 
places where pedestrian traffic is heavy 
men and women have besought you with 


‘ mite-boxes; in business offices, in the de- 


partment stores, everywhere, cards adjure 
you to help buy eyes for a blinded soldier, 
milk for a starving baby, clothing for 
freezing non-combatants, whatnot. Sew- 
ing clubs to provide clothing for war suf- 
ferers are without number. “Chain-let- 
ters’’ have been resorted to in many in- 
stances by persons whose charitable senti- 
ments have been more profound than their 
knowledge of the federal postal laws. One 
of these letters, soliciting twenty-five-cent 
donations, traversed the country from 
ocean to ocean and even crossed the 
Canadian border. It resulted in an ambu- 
lance being sent to France and a subsequent 
investigation by the postal authorities. 
For what, for whom of those embroiled 
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in the European inferno, have been these 
activities of two years and a half in the 
Nation that is traditionally the most 
benevolent in the world? 

In no country affected by the war has 
the work of relieving the distress caused 
by it been developed to such a remarkable 
degree of businesslike efficiency as in 
Belgium. The Commission for Relief in 
Belgium has, in a broad sense, been acting 
for the exiled Belgian Government at 
Le Havre. At the head of it is a remark- 
able organizing genius, Mr. Herbert C. 
Hoover, an American mining engineer. 
Substantially Mr. Hoover assures the 
Allied and Teutonic Governments that all 
relief supplies entering Belgium from the 
outside shall be given only to the Bel- 
gian civilians; and upon the faith of these 
Governments in the word of Mr. Hoover 
and his associates the existence of the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium has 
depended since October, 1914. The Ger- 
man occupation of the provinces of 
Northern France created an additional 
field of approximately two-thirds the area 
of Belgium and left a population of about 
2,125,000 to be taken care of through the 
medium of the Commission. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR BELGIUM 


Unprecedented as the volume of the 
outside world’s charity to Belgium has 
been since the outbreak of the war, it has 
not, of course, been anywhere near suffi- 
cient to feed, clothe, and house approxi- 
mately seven million hungry, largely desti- 
tute and homeless people. The financial 
burden has fallen upon the Belgian Govern- 
ment at Le Havre. On November 1, 1916, 
$108,121,358 had been spent on Belgian 
relief through the Commission in govern- 
ment’subventions. Of this sum the British 
Government has, since February, 1915, 
been advancing monthly payments of 
$2,500,000 (the monthly payment has 
recently been raised to $5,000,000), and 
French financial institutions have been 
furnishing monthly sums of $2,000,000. For 
relief in Northern France the Commission re- 
ceived, up to November 1, 1916, $66,155,501 
in subventions from the French Government. 
The private charity of the world for Bel- 
gian relief mobilized by the Commission 


on November 1, 1916, amounted to 
$23,503,771. Of this, in clothing, food, 
and supplies, the United States gave 
$8,747,138. Of the other relief organiza- 
tions in this country, ‘the Belgian Relief 
Fund, of which the Belgian priest, the 
Rev. Father J. F. Stillemanns, is head, had 
collected, up to the first week in December, 
approximately $1,121,000. 

The total in governmental subsidies 
and charity received by the Commission, 
up to November ist, was $201,782,070. 
Some insight on the businesslike manner 
in which these funds have been handled 
may be had from the fact that the Com- 
mission netted a profit of $22,619,273 
from the sale of food in Belgium to per- 
sons who could afford to pay for it. The 
selling of food has been done at the sug- 
gestion of the buyers themselves, and the 
resulting profit has been used in the relief 
of destitution. 


FOR THE FRENCH SUFFERERS 


America’s bond of sympathy with France 
is reflected in the number of committees 
in this country organized separately to 
help practically every kind of French war 
suffering. The names of many of these 
indicate the purpose of their organization. 
Among them are the following: American 
Chirurgical Mobile, American Ambulance 
Committee supporting the American Am- 
bulance Hospital in Paris, Fund for French 
Wounded, American Committee for Train- 
ing in Suitable Trades Maimed French Sol- 
diers, American Girls’ Aid for Destitute 
French Civilians, American Hostels for Ref- 
ugees, Appui Aux Artistes de Paris, Com- 
mittee for Men Blinded in Battle, Franco- 
American Committee for the Protection of 
the Children of the Frontiers, Fraternitie des 
Artistes, French Tuberculosis War Victims’ 
Committee, French Heroes’ Fund, French 
and Belgian Artists’ Fund, Fund for the 
Relief of the Women and Children of 
France, La Fayette Fund, Orphelinat des 
Armées (Fatherless Children of France), 
National Surgical Dressings Committee, 
Secours Duryea, Secours National, etc. 
Cic. 

Long ere the carefully calculated German 
drive to Paris had been turned into defeat 
at the Battle of the Marne, it was evident 
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that some effort would have to be made to 
coordinate and centralize the activities of so 
many diversified organizations, else a 
serious misdirection and an unfortunate 
waste and duplication of effort would re- 
sult. The wharves at Le Havre, in France, 
were already stacked with packages of 
relief supplies, opened by the French cus- 
toms officials and exposed to all weather 
conditions, undelivered because there was 
nobody to assume the authority of de- 
livering them, while the crying need for 
them existed in the war-devastated interior 
of the country. At this time the American 
Ambassador, Mr. Myron T. Herrick, asked 
the American Chamber of Commerce in 
Paris to have these supplies delivered in 
Paris. Here an old chateau, the former 
American Embassy, was utilized for stor- 
age, and in a short time was literally 
swamped with a vast, heterogeneous col- 
lection of packages. 

It was with the idea of introducing 
some semblance to order into this chaos 
that, largely through the efforts of Ambas- 
sador Herrick, the American Relief Clear- 
ing House was organized in Paris under 
the official sanction of the French Govern- 
ment, with Mr. H. H. Harjes, of Morgan, 
Harjes & Co., as president. The object 
was to centralize and control at Paris the 
receipt of relief supplies and money from 
America; to investigate the needs of French 
localities and to keep relief organizations 
in the United States informed of those 
needs; to clear at port of entry all goods 
consigned from America, and to forward 
those goods to their destination, at a 
minimum of expense. The Clearing House 
would also receive money and purchase 
supplies with or without definite instruc- 
tions as to distribution. 


THE WAR RELIEF CLEARING HOUSE 


In March, 1915, a complementary 
organization was formed in New York, 
the War Relief Clearing House for France 
and Her Allies. Since that time and up 


to early December, 1916, it had forwarde¢ 
to France more than 57,000 cases of relief 
supplies, the value of which is indetermin- 
able, but, on a conservative estimate, 
totals up to more than $4,000,000, and it 
had received approximately $1,000,000 in 
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cash. Its printed circular states that it is 
“in touch with more than 5,000 relief 
organizations, societies, schools, clubs, and 
groups of individuals located in various 
parts of the United States, Canada, 


Hawaiian Islands, and Cuba, in no sense, 


supplanting these organizations, but lend- 
ing them its exceptional facilities, free of 
charge, in order that the charitable work 
going on in this country may not suffer 
from duplication, inefficiency, or wasted 
effort.” In the forwarding of supplies 
to the wharf of the Clearing House at the 
foot of Charlton Street, New York, many 
of the express companies accept shipments 
at two thirds of the regular carriage rates. 
The French Line provides free oceanic 
transportation of these shipments, and 
the French Government allows them to 
enter France free of import duty and trans- 
ports them over the French railroads. 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 


A service somewhat similar to that of the 
Clearing House is rendered to other relief 
organizations by the American Red Cross. 
In degrees great and small the Red Cross 
has codperated with forty or more relief 
organizations in the distribution of their 
supplies. Since August, 1914, it has sent 
abroad 400 or more surgeons, trained 
nurses, and skilled sanitarians and kept 
most of them actively engaged in relief 
work in France, Serbia, England, Germany, 
Russia, and Austria-Hungary. On Decem- 
ber 1st it had collected a fund of approxi- 
mately $2,430,000 and had _ shipped 
$1,537,911 worth of supplies to Europe, 
of its own and of other relief organizations, 
a total of 347 shipments, of 47,241 pack- 
ages. Incorporated by an Act of Congress 
in 1905, it is necessarily a strictly neutral 
organization so far as its own work is 
concerned; but it religiously keeps its 
faith with the donors of money or supplies 
who designate the particular use or the 
destination of their gifts. 

The fact that the American Red Cross 
was in existence for nine years prior to the 
outbreak of the war, and is the only na- 
tional relief organization officially author- 
ized by the United States Government, has 
given it a standing and a _ nationwide 
acquaintance that have been invaluable in 
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the present world crisis. Through its 
friends in all walks of life—business, social, 
political—it has a tremendous fund of 
accessible good-will that is possessed by 
few, if any, other relief organizations. 

To consolidate into full effectiveness the 
collection of all American funds for the 
relief of sufferers in the Allied countries 
the National Allied Relief Committee was 
organized in July, 1915. Its scope of 
endeavor is to make known the needs of 
the sufferers in the Allied countries and to 
obtain money for their relief; to assist 
other organizations in obtaining such con- 
tributions; to prevent duplication and 
overlapping of appeals, and to distribute 
relief where it is most needed through 
reliable channels. Its own fund amounted 
in early December to $475,000. The 
National Allied Relief Committee codper- 
ates with more than thirty other relief 
organizations in this country. It was 
New England Section of the National 
Allied Relief Committee that managed the 
Allied Bazaar at Boston in December, 1916. 


A GREAT JEWISH MEETING 


For a picture of what constitutes the 
second greatest relief effort in America 
you must go back to a meeting in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, held for the purpose of 
relieving the distress of Jews in the various 
war zones, on an evening in the last week 
of December, 1915. The hall was crowded 
with sympathizers—of all grades of social 
and financial status. And sucha recapitu- 
lation of horrors as they listened to from 
the speakers on the stage—of atrocities in 
Poland “so hideous in their cruelty that 
many of the details had to be spared”’; of 
the devastation in Galicia; of the un- 
speakable suffering following the Rus- 
sian decree ordering the expulsion of all 
Jews from the war zones! 

Had not the Kadish, the prayer of mourn- 
ing, been intoned? Had not the Shofar, 
the horn of distress, been sounded? And 
had not the response of American Jewry 
been, to date, sadly inadequate? Let the 
Jews of America hang their heads! How 
could they stand apathetically by, when 
across the waters, from their brethren in 
Poland, in Lithuania, in Galicia, in Pales- 
tine, came the dolorous wail: 


See! wa. O, Israel! 

At your altars we stand, the hungry and the 
homeless, with our litile childrenwho have been 
wandering foot-sore over the roads; and our 
wives who have borne suffering beyond the 
common lot. 


We pray for life. 


Women in the audience sobbed aloud, 
great tears streaming down their cheeks. 
Venerable patriarchs tore their beards, 
lifted up their arms, and cried to Heaven; 
and the fire of indignation flashed in the 
eyes of the younger, able-bodied men. 

And then the tocsin call: Who would 
help to relieve the sufferings of the beloved 
kinsfolk in that abomination of desolation? 

A brief, ominous stillness. Then sud- 
denly the storm broke. To its feet the 
assembly rose as in a body. From the top 
galleries could be heard the muffled thun- 
der of a thousand feet tumbling down the 
carpeted staircases three steps at a time, 
in the mad effort to be among the first to 
contribute. Men emptied their purses, 
and womenfolk, rich and poor, tore expen- 
sive diamond rings and necklaces and cheap 
trinklets and other tawdry adornments 
from their persons and flung them on to 
the stage. A laborer in a soiled blue smock 
and greasy trousers dashed up, and, digging 
his hand in his pocket, emptied it of twenty- 
one cents, which he cast violently into the 
contribution heap. A few moments after 
regaining his seat he fought his way back 
to the stage, to add six cents that he had 
discovered in- another pocket. Jacob H. 
Schiff, Nathan Straus, and Julius Rosen- 
wald each contributed $100,000. 


$3,000,000 RAISED IN ONE EVENING 


When the storm subsided, $750,000 had 
been gathered—in money, jewelry, and 
promises of money. Then the audience 
slowly left the hall, many of them walking 
to their homes on the East Side, a distance 
of four miles or more, to save the carfare. 

Again, on December 21, 1916, the Jews 
met at Carnegie Hall, and many of the 
scenes of the year before were repeated. 
This time, however, the Jews outdid them- 
selves; approximately $3,000,000 in cash 
and pledges was raised toward a total 
fund of $10,000,000 which Jews in America 
purpose to collect for war relief in 1917. 








HAS AMERICA REALLY BEEN 


There is little of waste and duplication 
and much of coérdination and centralization 
of effort in the collecting of Jewish funds. 
There is the keynote to the reason why 
the charity collected for Jewish war relief 
ranks second only to that gathered in the 
United States for Belgian relief, if it 
has not already exceeded it. Prior to 
the meeting last December, approximately 
$6,500,000 had been received by the 
Joint Distribution Committee, which 
handles the funds of the three principal 
Jewish war relief organizations in this 
country: the American Jewish Relief 
Committee, which has for its field the 
wealthy and reformed Jews in America; 
the Central Relief Committee, which col- 
lects donations from the orthodox Jews; 
and the People’s Relief Committee, which 
canvasses the working classes. 


POLAND, IMMOLATED 


Indeed, in considering the tragedy of 
Poland, it is better, perhaps—with our 
present limited mad-house accommoda- 
tions—to think of it in abstract terms. 
Starvation here has reaped a bountiful 
harvest. It has been said that, in the 
Gorlice district alone, a million and a half 
_ non-combatants, hemmed in between the 
lines during eighteen months of fighting, 
died from hunger and disease; that un- 
mentionable crimes concern 500,000 inno- 
cent girls. About 2,000,000 Polish men 
have been drafted to fight against each 
other in alien armies. Two years and a 
half of earthly hell are written in the 
mathematical difference between 34,000,000 
and 20,000,000. The former figure is the 
estimated Polish-speaking population of 
Russian Poland, Galicia, the Baltic pro- 
vinces, Posen, Ruthania, and Lithuania be- 
fore the war; the latter represents what is 
reported to be left of them—in the hunger- 
ing flesh. 

America has done comparatively little to 
relieve the distress of these homeless and 
starving people. President Wilson on Octo- 
ber 17th last had to report his failureto bring 
about an agreement between the Allied and 
Teutonic Governments on Polish relief. 
[here is, however, no embargo on money. 
An agency—the German Import Company 
—supplies food in a limited degree to the 
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civilians in those parts of Poland occupied 
by the Germans, at approximately seven 
times the normal cost of the food. The 
Polish Victims’ Relief Fund in New York 
to date has collected about $525,000. 
Of this sum, Mr. Ignace Paderewski, the 
celebrated pianist, by his concerts and ° 
lectures, has contributed $141,000. Poles 
in America have given $160,000. In Chi- 
cago, the Central Relief Committee of 
American Polish relief organizations has 
collected approximately $239,000. In 
May, 1916, the Rockefeller Foundation ap- 
propriated $1,000,000 for relief in Poland, 
Serbia, Montenegro, and Albania, and 
drew up a plan for a neutral commission 
to be organized under Mr. Herbert C. 
Hoover and to carry on its operations 
along the lines of the methods used in 
Belgium and Northern France; but the 
German and British Governments have 
been irreconcilable. The million dollars 
appropriated has been held available for 
use as fast as supplies of food and clothing 
have been obtainable, and their importa- 
tion permitted. Up to the present time 
about $220,000 has been disbursed. 


ARMENIAN ATROCITIES 


In all the European chamber of horrors 
there is none, perhaps, which, in the 
infamy of its cold-blooded barbarity and 
Machiavellian deviltry, approaches the era 
of Armenian massacres ushered in by the 
Turkish Government in April, 1915. 

The Armenians have constituted about 
8 per cent. of the total population of the 
Turkish Empire. Skilled, sober, indus- 
trious, money-wise, among the phlegmatic 
Turks they have secured what has virtually 
amounted to a monopoly of the trade, and 
much of the wealth, of the country. They 
have that genius for commerce, the same 
instinct for a bargain that characterizes the 
Jew of Eastern Europe and the Greek mer- 
chant of the Levant. And throughout the 
history of recent years has run an under- 
current of rumor—true or false as those 
rumors have been—that they have had 
practical designs for bringing about their 
national autonomy. 

Thus they have long presented at the 
chancellery of the Sublime Porte a vexed 
“question,” which the Sultan, Abdul- 
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Hamid, resolved into its ludicrously simple 
elements: “The way to get rid of the 
Armenian question,” said he, “is to get 
rid of the Armenians.” 

What “getting rid of” the Armenians 
meant, the civilized world had an op- 
portunity to learn from the reports of the 
wholesale massacres of 1895-1896. The 
widespread massacres and deportations 
extending over a period of six months from 
April, 1915, and over the territory in- 
cluded between the frontiers of Persia and 
the Sea of Marmora, are apparently but a 
continuation, on a grand scale, of the 
Hamidian policy of extermination. Esti- 
mates of the number killed in that time 
range from 800,000 to a million. “It 
would seem,” said Lord Bryce in a speech 
delivered in the House of Lords in London 
on October 6, 1915, “that three fourths or 
four fifths of the whole nation has been 
wiped out, and there is no case in history, 
certainly not since the time of Tamerlane, 
in which any crime so hideous and upon so 
large a scale has been recorded.” 


The procedure was exceedingly systematic. 
The whole Armenian population of each town 
or village was cleared out, by a house-to-house 
search. Every inmate was driven into the 
strect. Some of the men were thrown into 
prison, where they were put to death, some- 
times with torture; the rest of the men, with 
the women and children, were marched out of 
the town. When they had gone some little 
distance they were separated, the men being 
taken to some place among the hills, where 
the soldiers, or the Kurdish tribes who were 
called in to help in the work of slaughter, 
despatched them by shooting or bayonetting. 
The women and children and old men were 
sent off under convoy of the lowest kind of 
soldiers—many of them just drawn from gaols 
—to their distant destination, which was 
sometimes one of the unhealthy districts in 
the centre of Asia Minor, but more frequently 
the large desert in the provmce of Deir el 
Zor, which lies east of Aleppo, in the direction 
of the Euphrates. They were driven along 
by soldiers, day after day, all on foot, beaten 
or left behind to perish if they could not keep 
up with the caravan; many fell by the way, 
and many died of hunger. No _ provisions 
were given them by the Turkish Government, 
and they had already been robbed of every- 
thing they possessed. . . . Some ofthe moth- 
ers went mad and threw away their children, 
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being unable to carry them farther. The 
caravan route was marked by a line of corpses. 


Another sidelight on the procedure is 
the report of a European consul in Turkey 
that on one occasion 10,000 Armenians 
were taken out in boats, batteries of 
artillery trained on the boats as targets, 
and the entire company drowned. 

Thus has a field been prepared for the 
work of the American Committee for 
Armenian and Syrian Relief, which has 
collected a fund of approximately 
$2,500,000. This includes a total contri- 
bution of $530,000 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, $50,000 from Syrians in 
Cairo, Egypt, $20,000 from Nubar Pasha, 
the European representative of the Ar- 
menian Apostolic Church, and more than 
$200,000 from Armenians and Syrians in 
the United States. American consuls, mis- 
sionaries, and others in Turkey, the Rus- 
sian Caucasus, Persia, and elsewhere co- 
operate with the Committee in the actual 
work of distribution of funds and supplies. 
And, incidentally, here is an unwritten 
epic of heroism and unselfishness: eight 
American missionaries in this field have 
died under the terrific strain of their self- 
imposed task. 


THE PART WE HAVE PLAYED 


It is impossible to estimate with any 
approach to accuracy the sum total of 
America’s contribution to war relief. That 
were a monumental task for a corps of 
expert auditors even if it were possible for 
them to have at their disposal all the 
accounts of the multitudinous relief or- 
ganizations throughout the country. The 
shipments of the War Relief Clearing 
House, for example, represent a consider- 
able percentage of the efforts of nearly all 
the American committees for French relief 
as well as of the committees that co- 
operate with the National Allied Relief 
Committee. The Clearing House, in turn, 
has distributed much of its supplies and 
funds through the Red Cross; which, again, 
has forwarded many shipments to France 
through the Clearing House. Funds and 
supplies, in amounts large and small, of 
forty or more relief organizations of all 
sorts have been handled through the Red 
Cross. The total appropriation of the 
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its export trade alone of $744,000,000, less 
than one nineteenth of which we have 


Rockefeller War Relief Commission up to 
early December was about $4,000,000. 
Much of this has been distributed through 
various other relief committees. 

If, through all this maze of coéperation 
and inter-accounting, an actual figure 
could be ascertained, that still would not 
represent America’s total effort, for the 
services and the personal contributions of 
many Americans, here and in Europe, 
appear nowhere in the records of any of the 
relief organizations. A consensus of ap- 
proximations, however, sets the figure of 
America’s total contribution at somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $40,000,000. Al- 
lowing for discrepancies between this sum 
and the true figure, have we by that gift 
lived up to our traditional reputation, 
enjoyed for many decades past, and as 
many European writers were describing 
us even months after the outbreak of the 
war, as the most benevolent nation in the 
world? A few, unforgiving statistics will 
disabuse our minds of any empty senti- 
mentality that we may be entertaining in 
this direction. 

The balance of American foreign trade 
in our favor was $438,000,000 for the year 
ending June 30, 1914. The balance in our 
favor during the two years ending June 
30, 1916, was $4,160,000,000. Clearly, 
then, here is a balance of $3,722,000,000 
that may be attributed to the European 
War. What is the percentage of profit 
on this tremendous sale of American goods? 
Certainly there was little of European 
competition to exert its inevitable econo- 
mic tendency of keeping the margin of 
profit down. But even assuming that the 
owners of American capital invested in 
the enterprises that have been selling 
abroad were content with no more than 
the usual 6 per cent. rate of interest— 
an exalted assumption at its best. That 
would represent a profit of $223,000,000. 
But, of course, no firm would stay in busi« 
ness that realized only 6 per cent. on the 
sales of its products. At what figure, then, 
shall we place the margin of profit? Thirty 
per cent.P Many exporters realize more 
than that. But figure it on an arbitrary 


basis of 20 per cent.—that would indicate 
that, as a result of the vastest war in 
history, America has received a profit on 
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given to war relief. On the published 
statements of only six of the companies 
whose stocks are categoried as “war 
brides,”’ the net income in nine months of . 
1916, as compared with the corresponding 
nine months of 1915, showed an increase of 
$182,605,228—in nine months! And this 
list of six stocks, strange to say, does not 
include Bethlehem Steel, which skyrock- 
eted in Wall Street from 30 in August, 
1914, to 644 on. December 9, 1916; or 
International Mercantile Marine, the sell- 
ing price of which was multiplied by forty- 
seven during the same period. 

If the “added fillip’’ be needed com- 
pletely to demolish the monument we had 
raised by our generosity before the war, 
it is supplied by the following facts: 
American charity contributed through the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium has 
amounted to $8,747,138; England’s cor- 
responding charity, aside from its govern- 
mental subventions, has been $13,689,670. 
Approximately $120,000,000 (chiefly of 
British and French money) has been spent 
in the United States by the Commission 
for Belgian and French relief. Still esti- 
mating on a basis of 20 per cent., we have 
made a profit, on that expenditure alone, 
of $24,000,000, nearly three times as much 
as we have contributed for Belgian relief 
through the Commission, and more than 
half our total contribution to all manner 
of war relief. 

There is no question but that by proper 
organization and direction of the collecting 
agencies American charity to the war 
sufferers would have been many times what 
it has been. There are abundant and in- 
disputable proofs that altruism still thrives 
in a spacious section of the American heart. 
Examining the social tree, one finds whole- 
some evidences of it in the roots thereof 
and in the topmost branches. May we 
cherish the belief that in the kaleidoscopic 
succession, since August, 1914, of events 
of so vital affair with our national destiny 
and with that of the whole world, America 
has not been able to give the same atten- 
tion that we would otherwise have given 
to the relief of suffering humanity? It is 
yet not too late for us to awaken. 














IN A DUGOUT ON DOUAUMONT 


THE DESOLATION OF THE BATTLEFIELD BEFORE VERDUN—THE ANNIHILATING CURTAIN 
OF FIRE OF THE FRENCH HEAVY ARTILLERY—-UNDERGROUND FORTS 
THE ONLY SAFEGUARD AGAINST ARTILLERY FIRE 


BY 


~ ARNO DOSCH-FLEUROT 


ROM February, 1916, until re- 

cently the Germans had suffered 

approximately 600,000 casualties 

before Verdun. The French had 

suffered probably 400,000. Most 
of this million of men were lost on 
the three miles of ridge that runs through 
Thiaumont, Douaumont, and Vaux. There 
has never before been a battle that lasted 
a year and cost a million men. And the 
most extraordinary moment of this year- 
long battle was the afternoon of October 
24, 1916, when the French retook Douau- 
mont, which the Germans had captured. 
They took it by a new development of 
warfare in which the charge is made at 
a walk and without bayonets. 

On the side of Fort Douaumont, called 
- by the Kaiser the keystone of Verdun, 
there is a hole in the shell-torn earth 
named the Abri Adalbert. It is a well- 
protected shelter built by the French in the 
early days of the war, but renamed by the 
Germans after one of the Kaiser’s sons, 
Prince Adalbert, and when the French 
had recaptured Douaumont and all the 
other forts dominating Verdun from the 
east, it amused the poilus to keep the 
name and to sleep safely in the abri named 
in honor of the brother of the Crown 
Prince. The fact that they had recap- 
tured it in a single attack on the 24th 
of October might have beén enough to 
brighten the dark hole, but it was more 
particularly, I believe, the complete failure 
of the Crown Prince’s pretenses and of the 
whole imperial purpose that gave the joke 
the Gallic touch. 

] penetrated to the AbriAdalbert through 
the shell-craters at two o’clock one morn- 
ing in early November less than two weeks 
after its recapture by the French. It was, 


then, exactly as recaptured, as the Ger- 
mans were making the region as costly as 
possible to hold, and most of the troops 
in the attack were still sitting tight in 
their regained shelters. It took five 
hours’ exhausting climbing over regained 
ground to reach the abri, but it was not 
as costly a business to maintain the 
French troops there as the heavy artillery 
fire might have indicated. 

Most of the soldiers were sleeping 
soundly in the numerous underground 
shelters, for the moment quite safe. They 
would continue safe, too, it was evident, 
as long as the heavy French artillery before 
Verdun remained superior to the German. 
The fact that the French had just recaptur- 
ed those difficult shell-blown hills in itself 
proved it. So they slept without danger, 
though the German lines to the north were 
only three hundred yards away. 

In the early morning | dragged myself 
through the mud from one shell-crater to 
another to the top of the ridge where | 
could see the front line. I was curious to 
see what a front line under these condi- 
tions looked like. It was moderately dan- 
gerous from the point of view of shells, 
but fairly safe from rapid-fire and gun-fire 
because the shell-holes were so close to- 
gether on that whole ridge that it was pos- 
sible to diveover the narrow, crumbling bar- 
riers from one crater to the next. It was 
real driving, too, as the shell craters were 
half full of water. 

Finally | was able to see a French ma- 
chine-gun crew sprawled out in the bottom 
of a crater, the muzzle of their gun covered 
with mud and pointed out over the rim. 
From their point of view, as well as mine, 
the outlook ahead was like that of a nasty, 
choppy cross-sea of mud seen from a small, 
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half-sunk boat. It was impossible to see 
far because of the ridges of the shell- 
craters rising up like waves, much as the 
view is limited on a nasty piece of sailing 
water, but I could see far enough to make 
out that the front line was not altogether 
continuous and most of the shells with 
which the Germans were whipping up 
this fantastic mud sea were doing no 
harm. As I had learned that night 
mounting the ridge, a shell might break 
fifteen feet away from you in the adjoining 
crater, and, if you were lying flat in the 
bottom, you would probably be simply 
covered with mud. You could then pull 
yourself out into the new shell-crater and 
wait for another. That, in fact, was what 
the front line of French troops were doing. 


NO TRENCHES LEFT 


There was, of course, no such thing as a 
continuous line of trenches. In fact, there 
were no trenches at all. There had been 
trenches there before the French made the 
successful return attack, very complete 
and modern trenches, and the barbed-wire 
entanglements before them were impene- 
trable. But there was nothing of all this 
to be found now, the trenches had been 
completely obliterated by day after day of 
heavy artillery fire, and on the whole hill 
I did not find a piece of barbed-wire long 
enough to stumble over. | do not even 
remember seeing any barbed-wire or any 
of the supports which hold it up. It was 
not until afterward it occurred to me this 
ridge had once been crisscrossed with 
barbed-wire entanglements. They had 
been blown deep under the steady pound- 
ing of shells and the earth over them had 
been boiled over and over again by the 
Shells that followed. On that whole 
ridge, a stretch of several miles, there was 
not a-spot as big as the palm of my hand 
where the earth had not been flung into 
the air, heaped and flung up again by the 
shells with which the French preceded 
their attack. The Germans were en- 
gaged now rechurning it anew. 

The best view of this newest type of 
battlefield was from the freshly trenched 
entrance to the Abri Adalbert. Looking 
directly out, I could see down the long 
ridge southwest to the Meuse. This ridge, 
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which is called Froide Terre (cold or barren 
ground) because it was formerly unpro- 
ductive of anything but scrub-brush, runs 
from a point on the Meuse just north of 
Verdun in a line more or less parallel with 
other ridges dropping to the low plain 
bordering the foot-hills on the east, a plain 
made famous in this war—the Woévre 


NO SIGNS OF LIFE 


The Froide Terre has two crests on 
which rest forts Thiaumont and Douau- 
mont. From the Maison Blanche, an old 
ammunition depot well down toward the 
bottom, to Douaumont at its height, and 
Damloup, far down on the lower reach 
toward the Woévre, there was nothing to 
see but destruction. There was not a 
piece of brush-stump standing, nor a 
single blade of grass. The summit of the- 
ridge was cut away to a backbone, and the 
sides were terraced with pot-holes full of 
water constantly changing their shape and 
pouring from one to another as the latest 
German shells arrived. 

Looking northeast up the ridge, Thiau- 
mont and Douaumont could be distin- 
guished only because they occupied the 
two highest points. Of their high outer 
stone walls and surrounding moats nothing 
could be seen. The land about them had 
been flung up over and over again until 
it formed a continuous slope to the tops of 
their walls, as level and obliterating as 
drifting snow. The blown mud, however, 
had no other points of resemblance to 
the drifting snow. , 


THE PERSONIFICATION OF DESOLATION 


A final chill was given the barren ground 
by the torn bodies of soldiers with which 
it was sown. They were indiscriminately 
German and French, as burying or carrying 
away the dead was impossible. It was 
sufficiently difficult to rescue the wounded. 
The fallen bodies were being constantly 
thrown about and torn to pieces by ar- 
riving shells until the fragments were 
buried deep by direct impact. Since the 
French had captured it the German 
counter-fire had been so intense that only 
one of the thousands of German bodies 
that fell there still lay intact. The dead 
German was an ominous figure, as his 
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right arm pointed straight upward as if in 
grim warning to all who dared mount the 
Froide Terre. 

| have described this new battlefield 
at considerable length because | wanted 
to emphasize the completeness of the 
destruction under the new heavy French 
artillery fire. | must also point out that | 
saw only one portion of the battlefield 
near at hand. We had to travel by moon- 
light and in the early morning. During 
the day it was almost certain death to 
venture out of the shelters, especially at 
Douaumont. But | could see regained 
Vaux and Fleury, or, rather, the spot where 
Fleury once stood. There were not two 
stones together to indicate where the 
village once nestled in the ravine looking 
eastward to the Woévre. The founda- 
tions, streets—all had been obliterated. 


IMPOSSIBLE TO DESTROY THE FORTS 


But,” with all the destruction, the abris, 
the redoubts, and the forts themselves 
remained more or less intact. The heavi- 
est artillery—particularly the new French 
400 millimetre guns—cut deep. The giant 
shells went in places through many feet of 
masonry, but they could not completely 
destroy. Thiaumont and ‘“Douaumont 
might be buried externally in mud, but 
inside they were still good points of de- 
fense. The Germans evacuated. them 
only because their surrounding lines were 
destroyed. Vaux suffered more than the 
others because the Germans, evidently 
feeling they could never come back, blew it 
up as they left. At that, it still stands a 
fort, though damaged. 


A NEW PERIOD IN WARFARE 


Sitting in the Abri Adalbert, which has 
room for 75 men or more, between the 
setting of the moon and the dawn, | heard 
at first hand how the Froide Terre and 
Douaumont had been retaken by the 
French. It contains an important military 
lesson, one the Germans experienced too 
thoroughly not to understand. So there 
is no impropriety in relating it. It reveals 
an entirely new period in warfare—the 
period that has succeeded trench warfare. 
It is no less distinct a development of this 
war and requires greater engineering skill 
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as well as greater heroism. It shows 
clearly for what all armies must prepare. 
The French army has taken the lead, and 
its success points the way. 

I got the story from too many mouths 
to put it directly into the words of any one. 
The military significance of it only came up 
after we had talked of many things in our 
efforts to keep from shivering, though 
soaking wet to the skin. There were two 
privates around an alcohol stove making 
chocolate, a sergeant by the telephone, a 
handsome young captain, two other cor- 
respondents, and myself. The soldiers 
were discussing what could be done with 
the land now they had regained it. 

“Tt is too full of unexploded shells and 
hand-grenades to be worked,” said one. 

Their captain agreed it would be diffi- 
cult, and the constantly exploding shells 
outside—forty or fifty to the minute— 
accented his words. 

“T have read of an electric device for 
finding them,” interrupted the sergeant. 
“They have been using it successfully 
on the battlefield of the Marne.” 

“But here,” replied the soldier, “there 
must be an unexploded shell to every yard. 
It would take a lifetime getting them out.” 

“Why not put a fence around it and 
leave it,” said one of the other correspon- 
dents with American disregard for land, 
and the idea was so astoundmg to the 
Frenchmen with their veneration of the 
soil that the discussion died. , 

Up to this time the French had been 
handicapped by the lack of heavy artillery, 
and, while not oversupplied as it was, 
General Mangin, who directed the artillery 
fire, felt rightly that he could blow the Ger- 
mans completely off Froide Terre ridge. 


THE TRIUMPH OF HEAVY ARTILLERY 


He began with a preliminary artillery 
fire that spared no square inch on the 
whole ridge. He used only his heavy 
pieces and fired contact shells. It re- 
quired more than a million shells, how 
much more | do not know, but the destruc- 
tion was complete. The ridge was leit 
as I have described it. It has since been 
shelled by the Germans with almost equal 
completeness, but there has been nothing 
more for them to do than to boil it over. 
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This work finished, the attack began. It 
had been figured down to the minute, and 
went off as scheduled. The earth in front 
of the French troops no longer showed 
a piece of barbed wire or a trench. Its 
defenders were crouched in the shell- 
craters and hidden in the abris. Over 
them swept a curtain of French fire from 
the smaller but quicker 75-millimetre and 
105-millimetre guns. This curtain de- 
scended on the riflemen and mitrailleuse 
companies in the shell-craters and, in the 
very midst of it, was assisted by the fire 
of the first wave of the French infantry, 
armed solely with automatic rifles, rifle- 
bombs, and trench-bombs. Each rifleman 
was attended by two helpers who supplied 
his gun with endless rounds of ammunition. 


“TRENCH CLEANERS” 


This first line of French automatic- 
rifle men and bombers was not very thick, 
but was so far forward it was really under 
the edge of its own curtain of fire. To 
make it effective and clean out the German 
first line entirely it was necessary to run 
the risk of killing Frenchmen with their 
own artillery. It was a sacrifice for the 
benefit of the many to follow. 

Immediately behind this doubly heroic 
first line came the “cleaners of the trench- 
es.” Their name sounds blood-thirsty, 
but their work is not necessarily so. Their 
business is, first, to prevent the first line 


’ being shot in the back by men coming 


out of the abri, and then to make prisoners. 
In this case they were armed chiefly with 
knives for close fighting and bombs to 
throw into the shelters, and, from the 
looks of the entrances of the shelters on 
the Froide Terre, they did not miss one. 
One way or another the French finished 
off the entire first German line and moved 
on to finish off each succeeding line as 
they proceeded up the hill. 


THE DEADLY CURTAIN OF FIRE 


Behind the “cleaners of the trenches” 
came the main body of infantry, men 
carrying ordinary rifles, supported by big 
machine guns. They moved in compara- 
tive safety, if, indeed, it can be considered 
even remotely safe to be under an enemy 
barrier-fire. 


The attack up the hill was scheduled for 
a certain minute, and at that minute the 
curtain of fire: fell just before the first 
French line. Each minute it moved forward 
twenty-four metres, nearly eighty feet. The 
commanders of the artillery, two or three 
miles back, and the commanders of the first, 
second, and third lines of infantry worked 
with their eyes on their watches. Minute by 
minute the line moved forward eighty feet 
at a time. There could be no hitch, no 
delay. Once the curtain of fire descended, 
it had to sweep up over the ridge and the 
lines behind had to pace it. It was pos- 
sible for the Germans to bring up reinforce- 
ments and meet the first French line under 
their curtain of fire, and to prevent the 
French from bringing up their third line 
by a barrier-fire so-intense as to give the 
troops no chance of coming through alive, 
but either they did not have the troops 
or were unwilling to have them annihilated 
under the French curtain-fire. The 
French met resistance, and reinforcements 
were brought up, but not in sufficient 
numbers to slacken that steady pace of 
eighty feet a minute. 

That speed may not seem much, but it 
was made up and down over shell- 
craters, the automatic-rifle men who set 
the pace carrying the heavy weapons 
constantly at their shoulders. For an 
automatic rifle is, after all, only a small 
machine-gun. I climbed that same hill 
at the rate of a mile every two hours. 


THE ORDINARY RIFLE NEGLIGIBLE 


It will be noticed that the ordinary 
rifle played a very small, if not a negligible, 
part in this attack. In fact, I cannot 
remember seeing any one carrying a rifle 
on the Froide Terre even-after the intensive 
attack had ended. The modern infantry- 
man is becoming more and more a machine- 
gunner or a bomb-thrower. 

The essentials of this latest form of 
attack were: 

1. Plenty of heavy artillery supplied 
with millions of shells. 

2. An equally good supply of lighter, 
rapid-firing artillery, of which the best 
type is the French 75-millimetre and the 
bigger model of similar type, the 105. 

3. Light machine guns that can be 
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carried by one man, with helpers bearing 
ammunition. 

4. Heavier machine-guns to back them 
up. 

5. Hand-grenades, lance-bombs, etc. 

All other considerations are variable. 


THE GUIDING AIRPLANES 


Carried out on a wide front, so rapid an 
advance against an entrenched enemy 
must be watched closely from the air. 
Airplanes must hang immediately over the 
advancing troops reporting the progress 
back to the artillery commander. They 
must also fly low enough to see in 
detail what is going on. This means they 
must run the risk of being brought down 
by the shells of their own artillery, and 
this also happened at Verdun. To protect 
these battle directors from enemy air- 
craft a second line of fighting airplanes 
flew over the first, engaging the enemy 
air-fighters as they attempted to bring 
down the staff-officers flying just above the 
battlefield. 

The whole plan of the battle was so 
scientific, so carefully worked out and 
scheduled, there was no room for slack 
work. There was also no place for 
“cannon-fodder.” The unskilled soldier 
has disappeared. He must be an expert 
at something, and in addition all must 
be expert bomb-throwers. 

The Verdun attack was successful for 
the French because they had prepared to 
the last detail and put in their best brain 
work. I was reminded of something M. 
Loucheur, the chief shell manufacturer in 
France, said to me recently: 

“The nation that makes war in the most 
complicated manner has the best chance 
of success.” 

In this respect the Germans had all 
the advantage over the French at the 
beginning of the war. 


FRANCE BUILDING MUCH HEAVY ARTILLERY 


But the French have been making big 
guns and getting more nearly on an equality 
with the Germans from the point of view 
of artillery. They did not start as soon 
as they might have, as the faith of the 
nilitary authorities in the ‘“75”’ was so great 
aS to retard the building of heavy artillery 
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even after the war had lasted many months. 
It was not, in fact, until the Crown Prince 
began his costly attack on Verdun that 
the French realized the necessity of having 
as much heavy artillery as the Germans. 
So they began building large numbers of 
220-millimetre guns, lesser quantities of 
even larger guns, and a few 400-millimetre 
cannon to match the German 42-centi- 
metres. But they had begun building on a 
large scale too late to save Verdun except 
at a heavy sacrifice of human life. The 
sons of France paid dearly because their 
army was not adequately supplied with 
heavy artillery, just as the sons of America 
or any other country would pay under 
similar circumstances. Providence was 
bound to be on the side of the army with 
the heaviest artillery. 

So the French poilus saved Verdun 
largely with their small ‘75’s’”’ and their 
helmeted heads. It was magnificent, but 
expensive. The Crown Prince, having 
plenty of heavy artillery and great stores of 
munitions, took Douaumont in four days. 
The Kaiser praised his “brave Branden- 
burgers”’ for doing it, and, while they were 
certainly brave and indefatigable in at- 
tack, they owed their success chiefly to the 
concentrated artillery fire thrown out be- 
fore them. The French had never ex- 
perienced any such fire as this, because the 
Germans had never before taken the full 
advantage of their artillery superiority. 
An army less brave and devoted than the 
French would not have stood and died 
there. Verdun without adequate heavy 
artillery was looked upon at the time by 
the French army as almost certain death 
for its defenders. Every one who saw the 
Verdun army last spring was struck by the 
hopeless, though determined, aspect of the 
soldiers. When I went there in early 
November I was as much struck by the 
superhuman coolness of these same men 
under shell-fire. They had gone to Verdun 
convinced they would die there. Now 
they had lived through a miracle and 
found the great sacrifice no longer neces- 
sary. They had reason for feeling they 
lived charmed lives. 

The French retook Douaumont for a 
few days in May, a great feat of arms 
when it is considered that they were stilt 
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I. TRANSPORTATION TO THE FRONT AT VERDUN 


As the battle of Verdun grew in intensity communication with the front became more difficult. 


Donkeys 
succeeded motors, and men succeeded donkeys until— 





inferior from the point of view of artillery. into Verdun for months by these old 
The additional artillery they had received fortress guns. 

consisted of old fortress guns from the But the French were able to do nothing 
Italian frontier made in the year 1878. effective until they were in a position to 
In fact the Germans were kept from coming _ bring up new, heavy artillery equal to that 
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Il. TRANSPORTATION TO THE FRONT AT VERDUN 


just after the recapture of Douaumont, food, water, and munitions were carried up by men at night with- 
out even the shelter of communication trenches 
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of the Germans op- 
posing them. Then 
they took the Ger- 
man idea of concen- 
trated attack and 
carried it to its log- 


ical conclusion. 
They had already 
had some practice 


in concentration on 
the Somme, but, as 
if in poetic justice, 
it was at Verdun 
that they made the 
most complete re- 
ply to the German 
method. 

At Verdun we 
have a comparison 
of the development 
of the warfare in six 
months. When the 
Germans made their 
attacks last winter 
and spring they 
were preceded by a heavy, but not a com- 
pletely devastating, artillery fire. They 
also brought up their men in the old 
mass formation. So they did not destroy 
entirely the front line that faced them and 


/7 


for this war 


GENERAL 

An expert in the use of artillery who carried out 
the attack on Douaumont and the advance beyond 
on December 15th—attacks which set a new standard 
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the French retook 


their mass forma- 
tions were good tir- 
gets for the French 
artillerymen. 

Note the chanv« 
in six months: 

The French artil- 
lery fire began by 
destroying every des- 
troyable protection. 

The curtain of fire 
was much more in- 
tense than that of 
the Germans. 

Instead of a mass 
attack, there were 
three separated lines, 
offering a poor target 
for the German bar- 
rier-fire. 

So, while the Ger- 
mans lost half a mil- 
lion or more in the 
taking of the outer 
defenses of Verdun 
all the forts to the 


east with only three divisions, 60,000 men. 


Their casualties were, perhaps, 


10,000. 


They entered Vaux without losing a man. 
That is the difference between very 

















“LA VOIE SACRE” 
Ihe road to Verdun—the artery to the heart of France—which supplied the defenders before the railrouds 


were reconstructed. 


On a stretch of twelve miles there were 3,000 men keeping it in repair 
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VERDUN AT THE CROSSING OF THE MEUSE BEFORE THE WAR 





heavy German artillery fire and annihilat- new type of attack is the deep dugout, 
ing French artillery fire. or its improvement, the underground fort. 
The only defense possible against this There is no relying on trenches and 














THE CITY OF VERDUN AFTER ITS TRIAL 


For months hundreds of shells a day have fallen on it until nothing is left but ruins, except the citadel, the 
house of Pope Julius II, and the damaged cathedral 
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A BATTERY OF 


barbed-wire. They disappear before a 
sufficiently heavy fire. That is the most 
significant fact about the latest develop- 
ment in warfare. But, as the Germans 
found on the Froide Terre and the ad- 


‘ 


‘ 120s” 
The lighter guns, particularly the famous ‘75’s,” and their larger counterparts, the ‘‘105’s,’’ furnished the 
tir de barrages (curtains of fire), behind which the French attack advanced 


joining ridges, disconnected forts, such as 
Thiaumont, Douaumont, and Vaux can- 
not be held against a sufficiently deter- 
mined attack. A continuous line must 
be presented the enemy, and, even though 
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LOADING A 370-MILLIMETRE (14.5-INCH) HOWITZER 
The heavy guns, from the “220’s” to the “‘400’s,”” were used in destroying the German trenches preliminar) 
to the French advance 
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A BIG FRENCH GUN ON THE RAILROAD AT VERDUN 
When the new French guns, ranging in calibre from 220 to 400 millimetres, reached Verdun the French 
took the artillery superiority from the Germans and preceded their attacks with a more thorough bombard- 
ment than had ever been used before 


he overrun this line in the heat of an few survivors were cornered in shelters, 
attack, it must be there complete and full the French lines swept around the three 
of defenders when the attack is over. — sides of the forts, and they had to evacuate 
The Germans found that when their or surrender. In Douaumont they sur- 
trenches were blown to bits and their rendered, but in Vaux they profited by the 
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THE ADVANCE OF A MACHINE GUN SECTION 


In the French attack that captured Douaumont the first two lines were practically without rifles, being 
armed with automatic guns, bombs, and knives. The riflemen and machine guns followed 
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IN THE FRENCH LINE OF ATTACK 


The character of the country over which the French attack on Fort Douaumont passed at eighty feet a minute, 
led by officers, watch in hand, pacing the distance to keep the attack at its proper rate 
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THE REMAINS OF TRENCH LINES 


When the French bombardment of Douaumont ceased there were no German trenches left. The Germans 
were driven from the dugouts and shell craters, which became the French first line 
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GENERAL ROBERT GEORGE NIVELLE [CENTRAL FIGURE] 


Who became the active chief of the French armies immediately after the success of the plans of offense 
worked out under his direction at Verdun 





Photograph from L’//lustrati * 
WHEN THE GERMAN TRENCHES WERE ON DOUAUMONT 


The French at Verdun have used aircraft not only as observing and photographic machines, but at times 
officers have directed the progress of the battle from them 
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A DUGOUT USED AS A HOSPITAL 


In a similar dugout, the Abri Adalbert, on Douaumont, the author spent a night soon after its recapture by 
the French and learned at first hand of the attack and saw its effects 


lesson of the week before and left while 
there was still time. But the fact that 
these forts escaped with so little interior 
damage when the surrounding country 
was turned into a fantastic mud-hole 
shows that the only effective way to meet 
the attack of the newest warfare is by 
building continuous forts, with deep, 
communicating underground passages. 
When the truly brave Brandenburgers 
took Douaumont in mass formation, their 
losses were so terrible that the Kaiser felt 
called upon to make up for it in praise. 
So he declared they had taken “the key- 


stone of the strongest fort of our most 
important enemy.” When the French 
retook Douaumont and the surrounding 
forts with only three divisions of infantry 
it did not even call forth an “order of the 
day” and at this time a complete official 
statement of the feat has not appeared. 
The French did not need to go into heroics, 
because their losses were not so heavy that 
they needed to hearten up the troops. 
The people of France also took it calmly 
because it had become generally known 
that France at last had the artillery to 
match its troops. 














DR. ALEXIS CARREL 


{he famous French surgeon who has devised a method of antiseptic irrigation of deep wounds, that results 
in remarkably quick recoveries and, in most cases, without leaving any after-effects 











HEALING WOUNDED SOLDIERS 
TO ORDER 


BY A REMARKABLE NEW SYSTEM OF IRRIGATING DEEP WOUNDS, DEVISED AT THE FRONT 
BY DR. ALEXIS CARREL, OF THE ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE—-AND THE WAY 
THE SURGEONS CAN FORETELL TO THE DAY WHEN 
A WOUNDED MAN WILL RECOVER 


BY 


LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


EFORE going out to see the 
Carrel Hospital at Compiégne,”’ 
said an official of that extremely 
useful branch of the French 
Foreign Office called “La Mai- 
son de la Presse,’’ ‘‘it may be interesting 
for you to see a cinema film showing 
the working of the famous ‘ Method de I rri- 


gation Intermittent Carrel’ as developed. 


and practised there.” 

He took me down a couple of flights to 
the little exhibition theatre on a lower 
floor of the building, selected from among 
a hundred others on a wall shelf the film 
desired, handed it to the operator, and 
turned off the lights. As the clicking of 
the machine began, the picture of an oper- 


ating room appeared on the screen, or 
perhaps it was only a bed in a hospital 
ward. | had no eyes or mind for anything 
but a great raw, gaping wound—literally 
a foot or more of churned, angry flesh 
which covered the whole side of one thigh 
of the inert body of a man, a soldier (as 
the caption informed us) who had been 
struck by a fragment of shell. 

Presently two black-gloved hands ap- 
peared—those swiftly deft and gently 
cruel hands that one who has even once 
had experience of them always afterward 
associates with surgeons and_ surgical 
nurses—and began to thrust a wriggling 
sheaf of rubber tubes into the wound, 
kneading and manipulating the raw, riven 
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PIERRE LECOMTE DU NOUY 


lhe French physicist who has discovered the “‘law of cicatrisation”’ by which the exact time a wound will take 
to heal under Dr. Carrel’s method of irrigation can be accurately calculated in advance 


la 








flesh as a butcher skewers up a roast 


for the pot. 

“No nerves, no sense of feeling at that 
depth,” explained my companion in_re- 
sponse to my involuntary start and exclam- 
ation. ‘Although that poor chap has had 
no anesthetic he probably feels almost 
no pain at all.” 

Suddenly another pair of black-gloved 
hands—hands which, despite the fact that 
the face of their owner was not visible, 
fairly radiated personality and force— 
flashed into view, whereupon the first 
pair instantly relinquished the leading 
role and “stood-by”’ as auxiliary. 

“Dr. Carrel’s hands!” exclaimed my 
companion, leaning forward with quicken- 
ing attention. “ There is not another such 
a pair of hands in all of France; perhaps 
in all the world.” 

Fairly twinkling in their swiftness, the 
deft fingers distributed the little tubes 
evenly through the soft mass of the torn 
flesh. Then a stop-cock was turned which, 
releasing a flow of some healing liquid to 
permeate every corner of the great wound, 
washed it as one would wash a sponge by 
holding it under a tap of running water. 

That was about all there was to the 
main operation of the “Method de Irri- 








gation Intermittent Carrel,’’ perhaps the 
one most valuable discovery (from the 
standpoint of humanity) that has even- 
tuated during, and incidentally as a direct 


consequence of, the war. Several sub- 
sequent views merely showed the astonish- 
ing progress in the healing of a wound which 
under the most approved practice of a year 
ago, if it had not resulted fatally, would 
at least have left the unfortunate soldier 
who received it a lifelong cripple. 

Up to the time of the outbreak of the 
war Dr. Carrel, although already known 
to the medical profession of the world 
as one of its very greatest investigators in 
the field of scientific surgery, was best 
known to the general public as the man 
who had grafted the leg of a black dog 
upon the body of a white dog so success- 
fully that the latter was able to scratch his 
fleas with the claws of the transplanted 
member. The American Sunday papers 
had hailed him, because of some astonish- 
ing experiments he had conducted in the 
rejuvenation of old dogs and cats (he had 
actually turned an aged, mangy, and blear- 
eyed cur of the street, if not quite into a 
Pekingese puppy, at least into a strong, 
healthy canine that gulped its food, frisked 
when whistled to, and apparently had rea- 
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THE CARREL HOSPITAL 
Built as a tourist hotel at Compiégne. Dr. Carrel is achieving great results with his new irrigation 
method and is turning out wounded men perfectly cured, many of whom, without the use of this system, would 
be crippled for life 


sonable expectation of many years of life), 
as the man who was going to locate the 
fabled “Fountain of Perpetual Youth,” so 
vainly sought by Ponce de Leon, some- 
where in the vicinity of the Rockefeller 
Institute. Most of his fellow-scientists 
have, of course, understood all along the 
goals for which Carrel was striving; the 
public, which may perhaps be pardoned 
for failing to see just how that active black 
leg on the white dog was going to render 
their taxes, or even their aches and pains, 
any lighter, has had to await the dis- 
tinguished investigator’s actual attain- 
ment of one of his goals before it could 
fairly grasp what he was “driving at.” 

The “goal” at which Dr. Carrel may 
now be definitely announced as having 
arrived at is the discovery of a cheap and 
thoroughly practicable method for the 
speedy sterilization of deep wounds, an 
end toward which Lister started blazing the 
trail, but along which trail, however, 
comparatively little progress had been 
made down to a couple of years ago. 


At the outbreak of the war Dr. Carrel, 
like so many other devoted Frenchmen 
living abroad (he had been for some time 
at the Rockefeller Institute), hastened 
home to place his services at the disposal 
of his sorely beset country. In the cool, 
methodical, ordered France of to-day one 
gets little hint of the chaos that prevailed 
in that country—as in most other of the 
belligerent countries of Europe—at the 
outbreak and during the greater part of 
the first year of the war. There was too 
little of just about everything except 
trouble, and this difficulty extended to 
the hospitals as well as to things strictly 





_military in nature. It could not very 


well have been otherwise with the wounded 
streaming in in undreamed of numbers 
and with every ounce of the country’s 
surplus energy upon the firing line. 

Dr. Carrel might have taken his place 
in the hospitals beside his overworked 
brother surgeons and cut and stitched for 
sixteen or eighteen hours a day; but so far 
as being of any important help was con- 
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ALMOST READY TO LEAVE THE HOSPITAL 


By a system of charts invented by Monsieur du Nouy, it is possible to figure the exact date on which 
a patient can leave the hospital, so that arrangements can be made ahead to have his place filled by another 


waiting wounded soldier 


cerned, his efforts expended in this way 
would have been of about as much use as 
tossing a cup of water into the sea in an 
endeavor to raise the tide. If possible, his 
must be a work suited to his own especial 
talents, a work that perhaps no other was 
so well equipped to undertake; and such a 
work he set himself to find. 

“What is your one greatest need?”’ Dr. 
Carrel began asking every surgeon of a 
military hospital with whom he could 
get in touch. Some of them spoke of more 
beds, more instruments, more money, more 
help; but all of them insisted that better 
sterilization of wounds, better methods of 
getting rid of infection, was the crying 
need. “Give us this,” they said, ‘‘and we 
will not only save more wounded, but we 
will discharge those we save more quickly 
than is possible now, and they will also 
be better ‘men when they are discharged.” 

“Better sterilization; perfect steriliza- 
tion, if humanly possible.” This seemed 
plainly to designate itself as Carrel’s special 
line of endeavor. It was the kind of a 


task that one might comfortably settle 
down to as a life-work; or even to leave, 
half done, as a heritage for some one else 
to base his life-work upon. That, indeed, 
was what Lister had done; as also those 
after Lister who had sought to perfect 
sterilization. Carrel entered upon the 
task driven by the spur of the knowledge 
that, to turn success to its greatest use, 
he must solve the problem before the war 
was over, perhaps inside of a year. 

Thanks to the generosity of the Rocke- 
feller Institute, which gave him practically 
carte blanche on the score of expense so 
long as research work calculated to be of 
ultimate benefit to the human race was 
being carried out, Dr. Carrel was able to 
undertake his work undeterred by what 
might have proved the almost prohibitive 
handicap of having to depend upon the 


‘already over-burdened French Exchequer 


for funds. It is quite possible that this 
circumstance alone made it possible for 
success to be attained in so short a time, 
for it enabled Dr. Carrel to summon to his 
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MME. CARREL FLUSHING A WOUND 


“We take pride in the fact,” said Mme. Carrel, “that no man has yet died from his wounds in our hospital. 
Indeed, the only one we have lost at all died from pneumonia” 


aid, in the almost countless series of experi- 
ments involved, the best special talent 
that the world, outside of the Central 
Powers, of course, afforded. The hospital 
provided was a modern building originally 
erected as a tourist hotel, and its location 
at Compiégne—immediately behind that 
particular sector of the front nearest 
to Paris—was ideal for the purpose for 
which it was to serve. | will tell the rest 
of the story as | heard it from one of 


Dr. Carrel’s assistants at the hospital at 
Compiégne. 

My visit to Compiégne did not begin 
auspiciously. The train, which | had been 
called at daybreak to catch at the Gare 
du Nord, dawdled along the way and took 
four hours to negotiate a distance | had 
covered, a fortnight previously, in a mil! 
tary motor in a little more than an hour. 
When | arrived at the hospital it was to 
learn that Dr. Carrel had been called 
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MAKING A DRAWING OF A WOUND 


Preparatory to calculating its area and the time it will take for recovery from it. 


“We are turning out almost 


no cripples,” said Mme. Carrel, ‘‘but men who can fight and work for France” 


to Paris to attend an unexpected confer- 
ence. I did not doubt that there were 
those still there who could tell me far 
more than I would be able to assimilate 
regarding the “Method Carrel”; but it 
was disappointing to miss hearing the 
story from that distinguished scientist 
himself. The day, too, | told myself, 
was not one calculated to put one in the 
proper frame of mind for “hospital study.” 
It was a sparkling November morning, 


with the sunlight turning the yellow au- 
tumn leaves to shimmering gold. The 
hum of a half dozen airplanes was in the 
air, and, silhouetted sharp against the 
northern sky, a couple of “sausages’’ were 
spotting for the lazily booming “ heavies.”’ 
It was distinctly a day for the trenches, 
not the hospitals, | told myself, and | was 
figuring how to shift my schedule when 
Monsieur Pierre Lecomte du Nouy en- 
tered and shook hands. 
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“| am only a physicist and mathema- 
tician,”’ said Monsieur du Nouy, seating 
himself by the window and touching it 
lightly with a finger to check the vibration 
that was set going by the detonations of 
the distant guns; “ but | have seen much of 
the work that has gone on here, and Dr. 
Carrel has asked me to tell you anything 
you may be interested in hearing about. 
You saw something of the hospital and of 
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would send an antiseptic solution to every 
part of the wound, allow it to pick up, so 
to speak, the germs of infection, and then 
carry them away. It was such a system 
that Dr. Carrel set himself to perfect. 
“The prime desiderata of a system of 
this character were, first, a proper solu- 
tion, and, second, a proper apparatus for 
applying or distributing it. The solution 
must not only be an effective antiseptic, 











PERFORATING THE RUBBER IRRIGATION TUBES 


These tubes are kneaded deep down into the flesh and an antiseptic solution is poured into the wound every so 
often, thoroughly washing it out and removing sources of possible infection 


what Dr. Carrel is doing here on your last 
visit. What you want now, | take it, 
is to learn how the treatment was perfected 
and of its probable usefulness to France and 
the world at large. Very well, then, | will 
begin at the beginning, not of Dr. Carrel’s 
work in general, but of his work here. 

“It has been generally admitted that 
the difficulty in effecting a complete sterili- 
zation of deep wounds in the past has been 
almost entirely on account of the trouble 
in reaching anything but the surface with 
the antiseptic. Yet cleansing a wound 
through a surface application was like 
trying to wash a dirty sponge by laying a 
wet rag on it. Dr. Carrel at the outset 
conceived the idea that, just as one washes 
a sponge by repeated saturations and 
wringings, so should a wound be washed 
by some sort of a ‘flushing’ system that 


but it must also be cheap enough to use 
with the greatest freedom, and absolutely 
non-irritating to the tender tissues with 
which it would come in contact. The 
apparatus must be simple, inexpensive, 
and, above all, highly efficient. The prob- 
lem of the solution was put up to the great 
English chemist, Henry D. Dakin, now of 
New York, while that of the apparatus 
claimed the attention of Dr. Carrel him- 
self. The former was perhaps the more 
difficult of the two. 

“First and last, Mr. Dakin  experi- 
mented with more than two hundred mix- 
tures before the one now in use—a one 
half of one per cent. solution of hypo- 
chlorite of soda to which is added a small 
amount of boric acid to take up the free 
alkali and render it non-irritating—was de- 
cided upon, This is really only a very 
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pure oxygenated solution of common salt, 
one of the cheapest and best of disinfect- 
ants. A great point in its favor is its 
almost negligible cost of three centimes 
(a little more than half a cent) per litre. 

“In experimenting with the apparatus, 
the first tests were made by allowing the 
liquid to fall upon the surface of the wound 
from above, and then drawing it into the 
wound and carrying it away through the 
action of a suction pump working on a 
number of perforated rubber tubes buried 
in the flesh. Ultimately this plan gave 
way to practically its reverse—that of car- 
rying the solution to the wound in perfor- 
ated tubes buried in the flesh and allowing 
it to drain away by gravity. By the sys- 
tem as finally perfected, and as at present 
in use, the solution is carried in a receptacle 
at the head, or the foot, of the bed, and 
once every two hours, by opening a pinch- 
cock on the main rubber tube leading down 
to the wound, the latter is thoroughly 
flushed with the liquid under a four- or five- 
foot pressure. From this periodic flushing 
the system took its name—‘ Method de 
Irrigation Intermittent Carrel.’ 


QUICK RESULTS 


“No sooner was the system put into 
regular operation than striking evidences 
of its efficacy were apparent. The daily 
microscopic examinations showed that 
the bacteria of infection in wounds under 
treatment were decreasing at a rate never 
known before, with the inevitable conse- 
quence, of course, that the actual healing 
of the wounds themselves was accom- 
plished in far less time, often from a half 
to a third, than they had required under 
the ordinary treatments. Then another 
remarkable feature of this system devel- 
oped. When the microscopic study showed 
the disappearance of all traces of infection 
it was found practicable to close the wound, 
either by stitching or with adhesive plas- 
ter, at once. It was as good as healed, 
and with the incalculable advantage over 
the old way of cicatrization that the area 
of stiff, useless scar-tissue was reduced 
almost to nothing. Ninety per cent. and 
more of the area covered by the original 
wound was replaced by firm, pliable, ser- 
viceable .flesh—real muscle. 
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A CHART OF THE HEALING OF A WOUND 


One line represents the-calculated course of the healing 
of a wound and the other its actual course 


“In fact, Dr. Carrel had discovered 
something very near to a perfect treat- 
ment for deep wounds of the flesh. How 
nearly perfect it was he did not himself 
suspect until he chanced to notice one day 
that the rate of healing of a number of 
wounds as plotted on the chart showed a 
remarkable regularity. 


“THE LAW OF CICATRIZATION ” 


“It was at this juncture,’ continued 
Monsieur du Nouy, “that Dr. Carrel 
sent for me, who, as | told you in the first 
place, am but a physicist pure and simple, 
knowing nothing whatever of surgery 
and medicine. ‘Here you have all the 
available data,’ he said to me, opening a 
file of cards on which were recorded the 
salient facts regarding each patient treated, 
or under treatment, by the system in ques- 
tion. ‘Now—if there is such a thing— 
find me the ‘ Law of Cicatrization.’ 

“T ultimately evolved a formula in which 
the only variable quantity was one which | 
symbolized as ‘i,’ to indicate the ‘Index 
of Cicatrization.’ At first | obtained this 
‘Index of Cicatrization’ by working it out 
from the age of the man and the difference 
between the area of the wound on the first 
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day of treatment and on the fourth; but 
later I made a chart on which, by plotting 
out ‘lines of healing’ for men of 40, 32, 30 
25, and 20 years respectively, it was possi- 
ble to obtain the ‘Index’ by simply draw- 
ing a dotted horizontal line from the point 
indicating the size of the wound in square 
centimetres to cut the curve of the age of 
the patient, and dropping a perpendicular 
from there to the base line. The wound, 
I should have expjained, is measured by 
laying upon it a sheet of transparent steril- 
ized celluphane, outlining the edges with 
a glass writing pencil, and finally trans- 
ferring it to a sheet of. ordinary paper, 
where its area is calculated by means of 
a planimeter. 


PLOTTING A “CURVE OF HEALING” 


“When the ‘Index of Cicatrization’ is 
obtained, all that remains to be done is to 
put it into my formula and work out the 
latter. The result is the number of days 
it should take the wound to heal under 
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treatment by the ‘ Method Carrel.’ From 
the time when it became apparent that | 
had been successful in discovering some- 
thing very closely approximating a defi. 
nite “Law of Cicatrization,’ we began plot- 
ting a ‘Curve of Healing’ on the chart as 
soon as a wound was put under treatment, 
and, for many months now, the actual 
‘Curve of Healing’ of all normal wounds 
has worked out practically identical with 
our theoretical curve in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred. 

“*Wounded No. 221’ here’—he took a 
card from the filing cabinet at random— 
‘is a good average instance. ~The man was 
twenty-seven years old, the wound had an 
area of a little more than sixteen square 
centimetres, and | calculated that it 
would take twenty-six days to heal. 
Treatment began on the seventeenth of 
December, and not only was the wound 
closed on the twelfth of January, the exact 
date set for it, but on every day in the 
interim the variation of the size of the 
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AN “INDEX OF CICATRIZATION” 


A geometrical chart on which is plotted the probable course of the healing of a wound so that the day when 
it will be healed can be fortold 
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AN UNUSUAL CASE 


In which for some unknown reason the healing of the wound (represented by the upper line) failed to take 
the calculated course but later progressed so quickly that the patient recovered in the specified time 


wound from that plotted in advance was 
practically negligible. 

“Now for a case where there was some 
variation in the two lines. They are 
rather rare, but, in some respects, even 
more remarkable than the others.”’ (He 
turned a dozen cards in the cabinet before 
finding one showing what he desired.) 
“This man, ‘Wounded 366,’ was also 
twenty-seven years old, and the small 
shell wound in his calf | calculated should 
be closed in a little more than sixteen days. 
For four days healing progressed exactly 
as forecasted. Then, in some way, the 
wound became infected and for eight days 
made almost no gain at all. On the re- 
moval of the infection, however, not only 
did the wound resume its normal rate of 
healing, but it actually made up for lost 
time and closed up on the day originally 
set for it to do so. This happens re- 
peatedly, as the cards show. 

“The great practical advantage,” con- 
cluded Monsieur du Nouy, “of being able 
to calculate the ‘Curve of Healing’ in ad- 
vance is the line this gives us on the rate 


at which a wound ought to close. Any 
sharp deviation from the curve we have 
plotted indicates at once that something 
is wrong, muchafter thefashionof the auto- 
matic fire-alarm which rings as soon as the 
air about it reaches a certain temperature. 
Incidentally, too, it enables us to figure 
weeks in advance the rate at which pa- 
tients can be discharged and at which beds 
will be vacant to receive new ones.” 

- Madame Carrel—a trained nurse and 
an active assistant of her husband—ac- 
companied us on our round of the hospi- 
tal. “We take pride in the fact,’ she 
said, “that no man has yet died from his 
wounds in our hospital. Indeed, the only 
one we have lost at all died from pneu- 
monia. And see how comfortable they 
are! How confident of recovery! And the 
fine part of it, too,’ she added, “is that 
we are turning out almost no cripples, 
but men who can fight and work, fight and 
work for France. Our sincerest hope, 
now that the system has been so nearly 
perfected, is that it will be used in afl the 
hospitals of France and her gallant allies.”’ 











A DIARY FROM GERMANY 


BY 


ERNESTA DRINKER BULLITT 
HIS is the first of two articles taken from the diary which Mrs. Bullitt kept from day 


to day during ber trip to Germany, Belgium, and Austria last summer. 


Mrs. Bullitt was 


exceptionally fortunate in being one of the very few people who have succeeded in bring- 


ing such a diary past the censor. 


The observations of men and events written down on the 


spot are not only more accurate than those written from memory in another environment, but 
they give a much more human, interesting, and authoritative view of the German condition, 


attitude, and people-—TuHE EpITors. 


OPENHAGEN, May 14, 1916. 

—Once upon a time, a thousand 

years ago, before the war, one 

went abroad with no more pre- 

paration than a steamer ticket 
and an American Express check or two. 
Two days ago, we undertook to go from 
Holland to Denmark, via Germany. Be- 
fore daring to approach Bentheim, the 
German frontier, we were equipped with 
passports, thrice vizéd; a special letter of 
identification .from the Department of 
State, birth certificates, letters to the 
frontier authorities from Count Bernstorff 
and the German Minister at the Hague, 
eighty-seven other letters of introduction, 
two letters of credit, and, in addition, a 
Philadelphia police card. 

We entered Germany at six in the after- 
noon laden with the milk of human 
kindness—we emerged at four o’clock the 
next afternoon with most of the milk 
curdled. We were broad-minded before we 
touched Germany. We—particularly Billy 
—were ready to understand Germany. 
Billy said he could see their point of view. 

A young man got into the compartment. 
When we passed the first German milepost, 
the young man opened conversation by 
explaining how much he hated America, 
because she was selling munitions to the 
Allies. He never smiled. Neither did 
any one else on the train. Nor did any 
one in the deserted Hamburg station. 
Nor any one in the empty Atlantic Hotel. 
Billy, being of a chameleon-like nature, had 
become solemn. He did little things as if 
they were important, and he began to 





order me around and look as if he expected 
me to carry my own suit-case. 

In the Atlantic Hotel we asked to have 
supper served in our room, and were told 
no food could be had. True, it was mid- 
night, but this was Hamburg’s greatest 
hotel. Once upon a time that was the 
hour for light and gaiety. I tried to look 
pathetic and rich. The waiter “fell,” 
and brought us two blood oranges. We 
feared to go to sleep lest we talk indis- 
creetly. That a dictograph was hidden 
in the heater near by was a certainty in 
Billy’s mind. 

Early the next morning we were wakened 
and descended to an empty breakfast room. 

The taxi which took us to the station 
was another memento mori. It had evi- 
dently been rejected for military service 
because of lung trouble. As we crept 
through the door of the station, we met 
two girls who were smiling—smiling! . On 
the train we met only solemnity, and the 
whispered comment, “Americans.” Billy 
was losing some of his broad-mindedness. 

At Warnemiinde, we became “ Number 
36.” At the upper end of a board shed we 
were left to shiver while the other pas- 
sengers on the train, beginning with Num- 
ber 1, disappeared through a sliding door. 
There were guards all about to keep one 
from walking anywhere one looked as if 
one wanted to go. Each time the door 
slid back we saw trunks, boxes, and pas- 
sengers in various stages of disruption. 

“Thirty-six!” called the Sergeant at the 
door. We entered without fear, for our 
baggage was innocent as a nun, and the 

















seals of the other frontier were unbroken 
upon its hinges. 

A young man in field gray began the 
examination. He had been, before the 
war, a goatherd, | believe, or maybe a 
chimney sweep; but he had the mark of 
thoroughness upon him. I should like to 
make a law that no American customs 
inspector be allowed to go to Germany in 
war time. It would teach him things 
about examining luggage he never ought to 
know. This soldier fell upon our trunks— 
he made no distinction between the soiled 
clothes-bag and my white satin dress. 
As he went, he gathered speed. He whipped 
my blouses inside out, explored the 
feet of stockings, captured a piece of soap, 
delved between the bristles of a tooth- 
brush, thumped the sides of my trunk, bent 
up my shoes and threw them upon my 
evening dresses, then fetched up on my 
underclothes. A pink silk garment was 
held up and shaken. The officer in charge 
cried out, “Combination!” smiled affec- 
tionately at me, and came to superintend 
our unpacking. Billy presented our letters 
to the civil and military authorities from 
the German Ambassador and the Minister 
in Holland. The officer pocketed them. 

Then began a period of confiscation. 
Books, writing paper, visiting cards, pen- 
cils fell under the embargo. Billy bore 
these losses with fortitude, but when his 
eleven tubes of hair tonic were placed 
among the other things his manhood was 
undone, and they led him away bleating 
helplessly, to be stripped. I was put in 
charge of a female in a red flannel blouse, 
who looked at the soles of my feet, felt in 
my hair, pried open the back of my watch, 
evacuated the inside of my hat, plumbed 
the depths of my fountain pen, examined 
my clothes, and then succumbed to the 
mysteries of my letter of credit. 

I reached the outside world first. Billy 
was still in the hands of his explorer. I 
wondered if they were washing his back 
with acid for traces of secret writing. The 
boat whistle blew and still Billy did not 
come. Every one was on board when he 
came running down the wharf, his necktie 
flying, his shoelaces undone. 

An aged ticket-taker stood on the ferry- 
boat at the end of the gangplank. 
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“Are you a German, or a Dane?” | 
demanded. 


“A Dane,” replied the aged man. 
“Thank God!”’ cried I. 


May 23d—Denmark is hospitable, in- 
expensive, and friendly. We have seen 
the Egans frequently. They have been 
more than kind. Mr. Egan has been in 
Denmark eleven years—a longer period 
than any other diplomat in our service to- 
day has held a post. By common consent, 
he is the most popular diplomat in Den- 
mark. The other Ministers keep dashing 
in and out, getting advice from Mr. Egan. 
He is one of the few diplomats we have 
who really fits his post. 

Among the other qualities Mr. and Mrs. 
Egan possess, is that of never making a 
“break.” 

Hence, they gave us (principally me) 
what we needed—advice as to caution 
in speech, behavior, facial expression, and 
etiquette, also warning us against writing 
anything down on paper. It’s going to 
be hard on me. I never was born to be 
indefinite. | am _ practising conversing 
diplomatically: “Mrs. Bullitt, Verdun 
has been taken and Paris is about to sur- 
render!” 

“Really; how curious. 
interesting, aren’t they?” 

“Mrs. Bullitt, if it were not for American 
ammunition, the war would have ended in 
six months!” 

“Yes, battles are dangerous, aren’t 
they?’’ Whereas, I might mention our 
Spanish War and certain famous German 
munition factories. So, the crest of idiotic 
amiability being reached, we move on to 
the weather. 

We oughtn’t to stay here any longer 
but we can’t get up the courage to attack 
the frontier again, and every one tells us 
we won't get anything to eat in Germany— 
a fact substantiated by our own twenty- 
hours’ experience. Besides this, we’re en- 
joying ourselves, which is a perfectly good 
reason for staying anywhere. 


Battles are so 


Hotel Esplanade, Berlin, May 29th— 
Act of Caution No. 1: I left what diary 
I had written in Denmark, where I’m 
sure of its neutrality not being violated. 
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Evidently when we crossed the frontier 
before, they left undone a good many 
things-which they might have done, but 
they weren’t guilty of slouching on the job 
this time, and I’ll bear testimony to it at 
the Golden Gate. They kept our pass- 
ports as souvenirs. It was as much as | 
could do to keep Billy from going to our 
Embassy at half-past eleven at night, when 
we got to Berlin. I must say I should 
have liked to wrap myself up in the Ameri- 
can flag and sleep on Mr. Gerard’s door- 
step myself. The inspection this time was 
really too disgusting to repeat. I decided 
that, if | ever heard any one say again, 
“It’s our orders,” I should kill him. 


AT THE AMERICAN EMBASSY 


We lunched at the Embassy the day 
after we got here. Mrs. Gerard is charm- 
ing and Mr. Gerard one of the most amus- 
ing men I ever met. Brusque, frank, 
quick-witted, a typically judicial mind, and 
a typically undiplomatic manner, he is the 
last person in the world whom a German 
would understand. His dry, slangy Amer- 
ican humor, his sudden lapses into the comic 

‘in moments of solemnity, his irreverence 
for the great, shock the worthy German. 
That he treats the German in any other 
way than as a business acquaintance is 
most unlikely. 

The Embassy is filled with Harvard 
secretaries, whose lips, as Mr. Egan says, 
are still wet with the milk of Groton. The 
ballroom is bulging with stenographers. 
Never did the world see its few remaining 
diplomats so overworked. Instead of 
coming down and reading the papers for 
two hours a day, they now all work morn- 
ings, afternoons, and sometimes evenings. 


June 2d—We have been here a week. 

I had eggs and a glass of milk to-day, 
neither of which, they say, can be bought. 
Really, to the uninitiated, it looks as if 
Berlin could go on _ indefinitely with 
England’s fleet strung around her neck— 
but the eye of the paying guest is de- 
ceived. The bread, butter, and meat lines 
are long. Women stand hours to get their 
weekly allowance of a walnut size of butter 
for each one in their family; children are 
happy but thrive not on jam and artificial 
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honey. Many women wash their clothes 
but once in two weeks because, they say, 
it saves soap to do more at one time. You 
feel you’re asking a great favor if you bor- 
row the soap in a friend’s house with 
which to wash your hands. 

I dropped in for supper, unexpectedly, 
the other night at a friend’s flat; they said 
they had all they could get to eat that day 
without paying half their yearly income for 
it. The fare was some large white balls 
which tasted like boiled dough, some little 
stewed prunes, and fried potatoes as a 
luxury. They scared me when they said 
the dough balls were a favorite German 
dish. You feel like saying: “I’ll come to 
dinner, if you’ll tell me what I’ll have to 
eat first. If my food’s worse than yours, 
you win!’ Housekeepers are only al- 
lowed half a pound of meat a person a week, 
and cream may be got by a doctor’s pre- 
scription only. Coffee is half something 
else, and tea is dried strawberry leaves. 
“Did you ever imagine,” they ask one, 
“that they would make so good a drink?” 

The papers have come, announcing a 
great German sea victory. They say the 
English have lost a tonnage of 132,400 
and the Germans 28,000 tons. Berlin 
takes it calmly, few flags are out, and there 
is no public rejoicing. Perhaps a few more 
people smile. This city is the gloomiest 
place I ever hope to have the misfortune 
of seeing. Billy says the atmosphere is 
like a mercury bath. 


HINDENBURG, IDOL OF BERLIN 


June 3d—To-day, the flags are all out 
for the naval victory, even the trams and 
*buses are decorated. The Germans didn’t 
wish to celebrate until they were quite 
sure. They’ve made one or two mistakes, 
so they were cautious this time. The 
school children take a real interest in Ger- 
man victories. They get a holiday on the 
strength of one, and they measure the 
victory only by the length of their holiday. 
The joy is slightly adulterated by having 
to go to school first and listen to a careful 
explanation of what they are about to 
celebrate. Their fondness for Hindenburg 
is quite immoderate. In the eyes of Ger- 
man children, a campaign against the 
Russians is most praiseworthy. 











The great wooden statue of Hindenburg, 
encased in geranium plants and scaffolding. 
had many nails driven into it to-day, 
The statue is an unsightly thing but it 
seems to appeal to the Berliners to buy a 
nail for the benefit of the Red Cross, climb 
the scaffolding, and hammer it in. 

We went to the theatre last night. 
Theatres have been running full blast since 
the war. 


June 4th—The English papers to-day 
arrived in Germany and announce that the 
German victory was scarcely a victory at 
all, and the Post called it an English vic- 
tory. Both sides declare loudly that they 
were greatly outnumbered, each one in- 
sisting the whole enemy fleet was engaged. 


SOME GERMAN “AIMS” 


June 6th—The R——s for tea. 
Baron R. talked politics to us 
“The Kaiser didn’t want the war,” he 
said. “He doesn’t belong to the Junker 
party and he doesn’t want annexation, nor 
does he believe in the Tirpitz policy. He 
belongs to the Liberals and is strongly sup- 
ported by the Socialists owing to his 
democratic tendencies. The Ministry and 
the Chancellor cannot be overthrown un- 
less the Kaiser wishes it. If he should 
die, and the Conservative Crown Prince 
were to come into power and appoint a 
Junker chancellor and ministry, it would 
mean the ruin of Germany and the pursuit 
of a reckless policy of annexation, which 
would only bring the country into another 
war. The Kaiser, and the greater part of 
intelligent Germany, do not wish to keep 
Belgium and Northern France. They 
want only two or three miles in the Vosges 
hills so that, if war comes again, our armies 
will not have to fight their way up-hill. 
They will not give back Alsace-Lorraine. 
For Poland and Finland, they wish auton- 
omy under a German or an Austrian Prince, 
while the Courland they would annex to 
Germany. Of course, we want our colonies 
back. What we want in Mesopotamia 
As hard to say as yet, but if the Allies take 
a share Germany wishes her portion.” 
“Why doesn’t the Government make 
known its plan of evacuating Belgium, 
then?” we asked. 


Old 
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“| have urged it,” he answered, “but 
the military party won’t allow it. They 
say we must hold it as hostage for our 
colonies, and also they say the Allies 
would use all the troops they are putting 
against us there, in Belgium, for something 
else more dangerous to us if they knew we 
were going to get out anyway.” 


THE FINANCES OF GERMANY 


June 8th—I met Prince B—— to-day 
and asked him when he thought the war 
would end, and he said, “When Russia was 
spent.”” I said that sounded rather pes- 
simistic. 

“No,” he said. “I think we can wear 
her out and then get a port on the Baltic.”’ 

Personally, I can’t quite see any one 
exhausting Russia yet awhile. 

I asked him why they didn’t stop 
pounding Verdun and go after Riga, but 
he didn’t know the answer. All Germany 
professes the greatest admiration for 
France and says what a tragedy it is that 
she is now dead and gone, and useless. 
They had better take Verdun before they 
count France out, | think. 

Billy is reading finance reports. The 
Reichsbank has not nearly run over the 
gold reserve yet. Butit issues notes on baby 
carriages, false teeth, and hair. The bank 
must be doing the ash-man out of business. 

The Chancellor has left off fighting the 
Conservatives about annexation, and Ba- 
tocki talks about food. He urges the 
people not to expect too much. I don’t 
imagine they do, as | saw meat lines on 
every block in the north of Berlin this 
morning, and a policeman for each meat 
shop. The women looked patient enough. 

The Germans admit the loss of two 
more ships, dreadnaughts. This brings 
their loss up to 60,000 tons. 


June 11th—We got six London Times 
from K——. The difference with which 
the announcements of the sea fight are 
made in English and German papers is 


curious. The English have headlines: 
“Six British cruisers sunk’’—“ Heavy 
losses.” —“ Eight destroyers sunk.” The 


Germans have no headlines, particularly 
they do not thrust their sunken ships upon 
the eye as do the English. The loss of the 

















Liitzow, the largest ship in their fleet, was 
not announced until four days after the 
rest, and this in small type at the end of a 
long column of the British losses. 

The Russian offensive seems to be of 
some worth. They claim 480 captured 
officers and 25,000 men. At least they 
must have some fraction of that number. 


A DINNER IN BERLIN 


Dinner at the Esplanade to-night was 
really too awful. We had neither meat nor 
bread cards, so were reduced to a dish 
called “lost eggs,” and asparagus. The 
eggs were lost in some dreadful vegetable 
and the asparagus was that fat, white, and 
tasteless stuff they grow here. Billy re- 
marked that the sauce hollandaise must 
have been difficult to make without either 
butter, eggs, or olive oil, and his tea, he 
said, reminded him of when his nurse used 
to stick her finger in a cup of hot water and 
tell him to “drink his tea, Dearie.” I had 
apricots for dessert and ate a great num- 
ber; that they had begun to ferment was no 
longer a drawback—at least they tasted of 
something. 

They are going to oblige one to have 
cards for clothes now. Billy says he wants 
to know how the city authorities are going 
to know the next time he needs a new 
undershirt. 


June 12th—We went to the Zoo to see 
the holiday crowd. Every soldier who 
had a sweetheart, and every mother 
and father with a child, was there. | 
am sure they must be skimping dread- 
fully on the meat for the lions and tigers 
—the poor beasts were so thin, all their 
bones were sticking out, while those 
disgusting hippopotami, who feed on hay, 
looked as if they would explode if they 
ate another mouthful. 


* June 17th—“General -Moltke drops 
dead,” on the front page of the newspaper, 
and “Czernowitz falls,” under him. Even 
though this is the third time for Czernowitz, 
there is still some interest shown in the 
evacuation. It strikes me that, for a 


country which every one said was dead and 
gone, and which they had begun to divide 
up and partition around, the Russians are 
doing pretty well. 
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Billy has been seeing bankers lately, to 
try and find out about the finances of the 
country. He talked to Havenstein, presi- 
dent of the Reichsbank, two hours yester- 
day, and with Von Gwinner, director of 
the Deutsche Bank, one hour. I asked 
him how they treated him. 

“Von Gwinner saw through me,” he 
said, laughing. “He asked me to tea, 
but Havenstein called out all the gebeim- 
rats in his employ and set them to making 
statistics for me!” 

Von Gwinner was in a great rage with 
Mr. Jimmy Speyer for writing him a note, 
saying: 

“Dear Arthur: 

I am sure you must be in need of food. 
We are sending you several cases of things 
by the next boat.” 


“The English took everything, of 
course,” said Von Gwinner, “but the idea 
his thinking I was in need of food!” 


WILL U-BOAT WARFARE CONTINUE? 


June 20th—Billy and I went to see 
Zimmerman. He, with Von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, Von Jagow, Helfferich, and 
Falkenhayn, are running Germany. Zim- 
merman is a large, blonde man. His 
forehead is exceptionally high and _ his 
cheeks much scarred by sword slashes. 
He is genial, calm, and, although the 
busiest man in the Empire, unhurried. 

“T have just been seeing some bankers,” 
said he. “We are negotiating another 
loan for our Turkish friends. Those people 
are always in need of money.” 

Billy said it was a great imposition for 
us to take up his time, as he was probably 
very busy. He laughed and declared he 
was glad to see us. | told him he was like 
Disraeli, who said he was not “ unusually 
busy to-day,” but “usually busy.” 

Billy asked if the U-boat war was likely 
to be resumed. 

“That depends on Wilson,’”’ answered 
Zimmerman. “If he pushes England into 
obeying international law, we will not 
resume it. If he goes on doing nothing, 
as he has for some time, | cannot answer 
for what our military and naval authorities 
will do.” 

I said that Wilson was not likely to move 
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a foot before the elections, and would 
Germany wait until November? 

Zimmerman shrugged his heavy shoul- 
ders. “That is a long time,” said he. 
“We have enough submarines now.” 

I asked him if he didn’t think the war 
was going on and on, because no one 
would speak frankly of peace, and he said 
yes, but that Germany had said all that 
she possibly could. 

“All that is done if we mention peace,” 
said he, “is for every one to shout: ‘The 
Germans are beaten; they can’t go on any 
longer!” 

Billy asked him whether peace could not 
be made now if the biggest men from each 
country were brought together. 

“Ah!” said Zimmerman. “If it were 
possible to have a small, absolutely secret 
meeting, then we probably could make 
peace now, but how is that to be managed? 
We cannot speak out frankly to the whole 
world, and how can one negotiate except 
publicly?”’ 

We asked him whether Germany looked 
' for a long peace after the war, and whether 

it would Be on the grounds of great military 
strength and strong boundaries, or on the 
basis of an international, conciliatory 
body, or a treaty? 

He answered that nothing short of a 
United States of Europe would amount to 
anything, and seemed to possess the usual 
German skepticism of treaties. 

“We will have to have a United States 
of Europe some day, to enable us to com- 
pete economically with America. That 
may come in eighty or one hundred years, 
but not in our lifetime. If you would 
really develop your natural resources, we 
in Europe would be helpless.” 

June 22d—It is rather hard for me to 
find out how the war is taught in the 
schools, as | don’t speak German, but, as 
far as I can tell, it is different in different 
schools. They are not allowed to speak 
of peace, but the teachers read the news- 
papers to the pupils. Of course, what they 
read depends on the newspapers they take. 
In one school I know of, the children go 
‘urough a short hate ceremony. When 
the teacher says: “Gott strafe England,” 
the pupils answer: “Gott strafe es.” 


They are still taught English and French, 


but they are not allowed to use a word of 
either language outside of their lesson. 


June 26th—We dined last night with the 
W ’*s. A German officer, Lieutenant 
M by name, who had just come from 
Belgium, where he was one of Von Bissing’s 
aides-de-camp, said the General quite 
considered himself as King of Belgium for 
the time being—which he virtually is— 
and lived and acted as suche M-—— 
says Von Bissing sympathizes so greatly 
with the conquered country that he is 
doing everything possible to help it along, 
and he laughingly added that he be- 
lieved the General was so jealous for its 
welfare that he would even defend it 
against Germany. 








THE BARONESS VON BISSING 


June 27th—I went to Baroness von 
Bissing’s to tea. Oh, welcome was the 
hour and her comfortable chair! She is 
small, with finely chiseled features, her 
movements are quick, like those of a 
highly bred animal, and she is rather 
excitable. . 

We skipped from topic to topic as lightly 
as gazelles. From Essen we jumped to 
the Allies’ note to Greece. 

The Germans apparently hate Wilson 
and Roosevelt equally—the one for what 
they say are his pro-Ally tendencies, and 
the other for having turned against his 
former friends and insulted them, after 
accepting their hospitality. 

“Serbia and Montenegro are full of 
people that need to be punished, but 
Italy—Italy!” said Frau von Bissing, with 
her pretty nose in the air: “Is a nasty 
little dog that has done something dirty 
and must be kicked out!’”” She emphasizes 


her words so heatedly when in earnest that . 


I never can help laughing. 

We turned back to the invasion of 
Belgium. 

“England is a disgusting hypocrite,” 
said my hostess emphatically. “France is 
not so bad; we do not hate her, but Eng- 
land is in this war solely for money. It is 
a pleasant little joke of theirs, about our 
invading Belgium first, but | know that the 
English and the French were there before.”’ 

Now, if the Governor of Belgium’s wife 
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believes this so earnestly, one may imagine 
how firmly the rest of Germany believes it. 








July 1st—Went to the Von G *s 
to lunch. It was Von G who put 
through the Bagdad railway scheme. 


Von G said the victor in this war 
would be the nation which declared 
bankruptcy two weeks after all the rest! 
He expects they will all be taxed to 
the verge of poverty when the war is 
over, but believes Germany can hold out 
the longest. 

Dined with Baron von M—— Tuesday 
night at the Automobile Club. He is a 
fraud and Count M—— with him, and | 
hope to see them both soon to tell them so. 
There was a crowd in Leipziger Platz when 
I got there, and the two men were standing 
at the window. | asked what it was and 
they said: “Nothing, nothing, only the 
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usual people going home from work.” 
Now, whether they knew or not, | am not 
sure, but it really was the Socialists, 
publicly demonstrating their disapproval 
of the imprisonment of Liebknecht for 
two years and a half. That shows what a 
Berlin riot is. I looked on and _ never 
knew it! We've heard from Freiherr von 
B that there was.a really recognizable 
one in Diisseldorf. All the women went 
to the City Hall and demanded more meat 
and potatoes. The Mayor stuck his 
shaved head out of the window and tried 
to calm them with tales of beans and peas, 
but they shouted they did not want them, 
they wanted potatoes, and, when he said 
he hadn’t any, they smashed all the 
windows that couldn’t resist bricks. 

“That’s just like the poor!” said Von 
B——, “they won’t eat.anything except 
potatoes.” 





THE LAST WORD IN PORK . 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF ERECTING BUILDINGS, NOT FOR POST OFFICE AND COURT HOUSE 
USE, BUT AS MONUMENTS TO NATIONAL GREATNESS AND INSPIRATIONS TO PATRI- 
OTIC SENTIMENT—ARTISTRY OF THE NEW BUILDING BILL 


BY 


BURTON J. 


N THE last few years the Wor .p’s 
Work has published many §ar- 
ticles describing the pork barrel 
tendencies of our national legisla- 
ture at Washington. The magazine 

has devoted much space to the great pork 
barrel of the Northern states, the pension 
list, to the preéminent pork barrels of the 
South, the public building and river and 
harbor bills, and to many minor methods 
of extracting federal money for local pur- 
poses, such as army posts, navy yards, 
claims, and the like, in which most sec- 
tions of the Nation obtain a “slice.” 
Other periodicals have called public atten- 
tion to these abuses. In the last year, 
indeed, the pork barrel has become an 
every-day topicof conversation. Thenews- 
papers have discussed it in thousands of 
indignant editorials; they have found 
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it a subject as popular and common as 
were municipal graft and corporation 
corruption a few years ago. 

For one, however, the WorLp’s Work 
does not view the practical results with any 
sense of editorial complacency. Journal- 
ism may work wonders in developing public 
opinion, but apparently it has little influ- 
ence with Congress. Congress showed 
fair moderation in the days when maga- 
zines and newspapers said little about pork 
barrels. It displayed the utmost lavish- 
ness when these organs of public opinion 
became most strident in their outcries. 
These same local appropriations also bear 
the same inverse ratio to the state of the 
public treasury. The record shows that, 
when Uncle Sam is fairly easy in a money 
sense, the pork barrel does not flourish so 
well. Whenever he faces a deficit, and 














taxation starts piling up as never before 
in days of peace—that is precisely the time 
that the pork barrel statesmen select for 
their most rapacious and impetuous raids. 

Thus the first session of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress passed pork barrels to the 
tune of nearly $300,000,000. It not only 
developed, to a high state of perfection, all 
the time-honored schemes of this kind, but 
invented several new ones. Almost the 
first bill which the House passed, when it 
began its new session in December, was 
an entirely new pork barrel.. However 
we may criticise the recklessness of our 
Washington statesmen in spending the 
“people’s money,” as one of the greatest 
living pork-barrelists expresses it, we cer- 
tainly must admire their assiduity and 
ingenuity. The short session of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress opened on a Monday 
morning with appropriateceremonies. The 
President delivered his message, and both 
houses settled down to business. Imme- 
diately the flood of private pension bills 
began to swamp the legislative Chambers. 
All these had practically the same title: 
“A bill (No. 150) granting a pension of $50 
a month to John Smith in lieu of that 
which he is now receiving.” Thousands 
of these little manifestations of federal 
bounty, taking up page after page of the 
Congressional Record, were introduced. 
Then came a new “omnibus” measure 
appropriating about $1,000,000 to build 
fish hatcheries in certain specified communi- 
ties. Many representatives denounced the 
measure as a “pork barrel’’; the House, 
however, passed it by a large vote. The 
mere fact that this fish hatchery bill was 
cast in “omnibus” form sufficiently proved, 
as I shall show, that its character was 
essentially porcine. In the phraseology 
of Congress, “omnibus” is merely another 
word for “ pork.” 


PORK AND PREELECTION EXPEDIENCY 


This disease of our national legislature 
can best be described and illustrated con- 
cretely. The present Congress has dram- 
atized it to perfection in a measure which 
Is now attracting the attention of the 
newspapers. This is the great, long-awaited 
public building bill of 1917. In reality, 
this is not the building bill of 1917, but of 
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1916. Congress did all the important 
work on this measure in the last session. 
Chairman Clark, of Florida, introduced 
this great masterpiece in June of last 
year. But he did not do this with any 
expectation of immediate action. In- 
deed, he specifically informed Congress 
that he did not expect to press the matter 
then, but would bring it up seriously as 
soon as the Houses reconvened in Decem- 
ber. Why did Mr. Clark postpone the 
matter until this year? No great mystery 
enshrouds this question. The Demo- 
cratic Party, in June, was facing a national 
election in November. Already, in its 
militia pay bill, its good roads measure, 
its nitrate plant, its armor-plate factory, 
and its “spring pullet pension”’ act, it had 
accumulated about as many sins as would 
safely stand the strain of a Presidential 
campaign. Moreover, there were whis- 
pers that President Wilson would not 
“stand for” this public building raid. 
When Congress assembled last December, 
however, this political crisis had passed 
and the public building bill could now be 
“put over” without fear of political con- 
sequences. Hardly had the lower House 
finished with its fish hatcheries, therefore, 
when Mr. Clark again manifested his pre- 
dominant interest in the architectural 
future of the Nation. Though not a 
particularly imposing figure, intellectually 
or personally, Mr. Clark resembles the 
Emperor Augustus in at least one detail. 
It was the boast of Augustus, it will be 
remembered, that he found Rome brick 
and left it marble. Likewise, the passion 
of Mr. Clark’s life is apparently te have a 
train of magnificent marble “monumen- 
tal” structures scattered all over the sur- 
face of the Nation—and particularly in 
the Southern states. 

If we wish the “ psychology”’ back of this 
type of legislation Mr. Clark’s career will 
furnish it. Probably not many Americans, 
outside of the Florida district from which 
he hails, have ever heard of Mr. Frank 
Clark. His modest biography, as set 
forth in the Congressional Directory, con- 
tains few evidences of greatness. But 


that is no discredit; in this, Mr. Clark 
merely typifies the average humdrum 
person who represents an American con- 
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stituency at Washington. His speeches 
reveal him as a man of extremely common- 
place intellect; in particular he is a pas- 
sionate devotee of the turgid oratory that 
the smaller Congressional districts have 
not yet outgrown. His political career con- 
tains two facts of the utmost significance. 
The first is that he comes from Florida; 
why this has especial pertinence will be 
subsequently explained. The second is 
that he entered Congress in 1905. That is 
about twelve years ago; no long period, it 
may be thought—still it explains why Mr. 
Clark is the Congressional generalissimo 
of public building appropriations. Mr. 
Clark does not hold this important post 
because he is a genius in finance, in Con- 
gressional procedure, or in architecture. 
He holds it because he has been in Congress 
twelve years—that is the only reason. 
When Mr. Clark entered he was ap- 
pointed to the Public Buildings Com- 
mittee. Death, resignation, and political 
calamities at home have gradually, in the 
course of twelve years, removed his senior 
members. When the Democratic Adminis- 
tration came into power, lo! Mr. Clark’s 
name led all the rest on the Public Build- 
ings Committee, and so, by the brute power 
of seniority, he found himself directing its 
future destinies. 


POST OFFICES AS “ PATRIOTIC’’ MONUMENTS 


Evidently the job has not been an un- 
congenial one. As Mr. Clark has several 
times publicly expressed his ideas on pub- 
lic buildings, the fairest appreciation of his 
attitude can be obtained by quotation. 
In the minds of most people, Uncle Sam 
erects public buildings for a definite pur- 
pose. He carries on a postal business, he 
holds court, and he maintains land offices, 
for the proper conduct of which activ- 
ities public buildings are clearly needed. 
So long as these buildings serve this pur- 
pose and serve it economically, the con- 
struction of substantial edifices is good 
business. But, in recent years, there has 
arisen what may be called the “patriotic 
school” of public building spenders. These 
philosophic Congressmen believe that post 
offices and court houses are built, not to 
help in the transmission of mails and in dis- 
pensing justice, but to furnish lessons in 
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patriotism. These palaces thus become 
rather “shrines,” with “the flag on top,’’ 
as Senator Sutherland expresses it, their 
chief purpose being to inspire love of 
country. Mr. Clark, who is _ himself 
a leader in this school of thought, has ex- 
pressed the idea better than any one else. 
“This is the greatest Government on earth 
to-day,”’ he says. “We can unite the af- 
fections of the people all over this glorious 
land in a closer bond of union by rearing 
in their midst an edifice for the transaction 
of the public business which, while being 
useful, will at the same time remind them 
of the glory, the majesty, and the power of 
this great Republic.” “The fathers of 
this Republic,”’ said Chairman Clark’s re- 
port, submitting this new building bill, 
“never established it with a view to con- 
verting it into a profit-making enterprise, 
but expected to pay for the right to enjoy 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
We respectfully submit that the mere 
matter of dollars and cents ought not to be 
a controlling factor in determining upon a 
course which makes for the betterment 
of our citizenship.” 

This, then, is the idea, and this point of 
view makes the public building bill en- 
tirely plausible. The newspapers which 
rave over the fact that the 741 people of 
Fallon, Nev., have a $55,000 post office; 
that Evanston, Wyo., with 2,500 inhabi- 
tants, has a $185,000 building, that Gains- 
ville, Fla., with 6,000 people—Mr. Clark’s 
own town—has a $150,000 structure, 
simply do not understand the situation. 
These marble “monuments” are not court 
houses or post offices; they are magnificent 
temples dedicated to “the betterment of 
our citizenship.” They serve, in these 
small communities, a purpose comparable 
to that of the Statue of Liberty in New 
York Harbor. They are not utilitarian, 
in a vulgar sense; they are symbolic. 
Mr. Clark accepts the full consequences 
of this exalted conception. Since these 
buildings are intended to teach good citi- 
zenship, there is every reason why the 
most microscopic village should possess one. 
It is just as important that the 420 residents 
of Sundance, Wyo., and the 750 residents 
of Vernal, Utah, be good Americans as 
the residents gf Boston and Chicago. Mr. 
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Clark believes so; too. “I maintain,” he 
says, “that a building should be con- 
structed wherever a Federal Court is held, 
even if it should be held in a little cross- 
roads town. And right here let me re- 
mark that there are a few votes 
in the cross-roads town as well as in the 
metropolitan cities.” 


THE BURLESON-McADOO STANDARD 


Still there are hardy and materialistic 
persons who advocate other ideas. Among 
them are Postmaster General Burleson 
and Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo. 
These officials have most to do with public 
buildings. Mr. McAdoo has to construct 
and maintain them; Assistant Secretary 
Newton, who has charge of this work, has 
done it exceptionally well. Mr. Burleson, 
as Postmaster General, uses these federal 
structures more than does any other official. 
Whatever these gentlemen have to say on 
the subject certainly has an expert value. 
And they do not agree with Mr. Clark 
at all. Perhaps that is because they 
approach the subject from a different 
point of view. They do not have that 
fine idealistic spirit that makes Mr. Clark 
such a resplendent figure. They are gross 
and sordid. They regard public buildings, 
not as monuments to a sublimated patriot- 
ism, but as more or less mundane affairs 
for the every-day transaction of prosaic 
public business. 

Both Mr. McAdoo and Mr. Burleson 
recently served on a commission which 
investigated this whole building business. 
Chairman Clark served on this same com- 
mittee and signed its report. In this re- 
port Mr. Burleson proposed a standard 
Which should regulate all future enter- 
prises of this kind. No town, he insisted, 
should have a public building that did not 
meet three requirements: it must have a 
population of 5,000, postal receipts of 
$15,000, and it must pay a rental for its 
present post office of at least $1,000 a year. 
Mr. McAdoo increased Mr. Burleson’s limit 
on receipts, recommending that no town 
that did not do a business of $25,000 a 
year could qualify. 

The Burleson-McAdoo standard may be 
accepted as the business, non-political 


: standard, as opposed to the Clark patriotic 
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“betterment of citizenship” standard. 
It represents what the Government’s 
policy should be if it were erecting build- 
ings solely with reference to their utility 
for business purposes, and not as political 
assets to the Congressmen proposing them. 

I said above that Mr. Clark’s biography 
reveals the important fact that he hails 
from Florida. Just how important this 
fact is, the 1917 building bill discloses. 
Some good angel has apparently been 
watching over Florida for years. In 
particular the federal building statistics 
of this state show a most praiseworthy 
enthusiasm for justice. Indeed, if we are 
to base our conclusions on governmental 
architecture, the fact is inescapable that 
Florida has more justice to the cubic foot 
than any other state in the Union. The 
report of the Public Buildings Commission, 
already referred to, discloses that Florida 
has ten government court houses—also 
containing post offices—which have cost 
$1,875,000. So nobly has Florida enforced 
the dictum of its favorite son that “a 
building should be constructed wherever 
a Federal Court is held, even if it should 
be held in a little cross-roads town.” 
Florida’s splendid zeal for justice compares 
most favorably with the backwardness of 
other states. California, for example, is a 
state much larger and much more populous 
than Florida. But California has only 
four court houses—against Florida’s ten! 
Ohio worries along with five and Illinois 
with six! Yet Florida is so small that it 
has only four Congressmen, while Cali- 
fornia has eleven, Ohio twenty-two, and 
Illinois twenty-five. 


FLORIDA’S LITTLE-USED COURT HOUSES 


There is only one fact more startling 
than Florida’s fine collection of court 
houses—and that is the small amount of 
business done in them. Apparently their 
very existence frightens away litigants and 
evil-doers, for they are very seldom used. 
Here are the three towns of Fernandina, 
Marianna, and Ocala. Uncle Sam’s invest- 
ments in public buildings in these places 
represent $719,000. The court rooms they 
contain are open for business respectively 
four, three, and five daysa year! Hereisa 
total of twelve days of court business 
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divided among three towns and three 


separate buildings. Congressman Frear 
has made certain calculations, based upon 
maintenance and upkeep charges, whereby 
he finds that it costs the Government 
$3,000 for every day court is held in these 
places. But, of course, as Chairman Clark 
would say, the purposes of these court 
houses is not the holding of court; what 
they really do is “to remind us of the 
glory, the majesty, and the power of this 
great Republic.” 

But these building operations belong to 
the past; let us see what new things Florida 
has under way. In the 1913 bill, Chair- 
man Clark’s state had eleven “projects.” 
Only one of them met the requirements 
laid down by Postmaster General Burle- 
son and Secretary McAdoo. Only one 
was in a town that had the requisite popu- 
lation of 5,000. Practically all proposed 
building meant that Uncle Sam would 
assume fixed annual charges of about 
$4,000 in place of an existing rental of $300 
or $400. But Florida is still unsatiated. 
The 1917 bill, now before Congress, carries 
seven Florida items. Not one of these 
items meets the requirements set forth by 
Mr. Burleson! 

“] am in favor of reasonable prepared- 
ness,” says Chairman Clark. “But if 
preparedness means stoppage of all prog- 
ress, if it means that the works of internal 
improvement must cease, then I am against 
preparedness, tooth and nail, forever and 
a day.” 

“TI am a disciple of Andrew Jackson,” 
said Chairman Clark on another occasion, 
“and I believe that ‘to the victor belongs 
the spoils.’”’ 


THE STANDARD IGNORED 


But other states than Florida have 
profited from the “betterment of citizen- 
ship” idea, as opposed to the commercial 
and vulgar business notions of Secretaries 
Burleson and McAdoo. For example, 
there are Georgia, Kentucky, Alabama, 
and Tennessee. Georgia has no less than 
nineteen “projects” in this pending bill. 
There is hardly one of them that would be 
“taken care of’’ if the Burleson-McAdoo 
standard prevailed. In practically every 
case the Government is assuming fixed 
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charges of $2,000 or $3,000 in place of the 
$200 or $300 annual expenditure that 
now provides adequate facilities. Let us 
look at Kentucky, a state that always 
gets its knees deep into the trough. It 
has waded nearly over its head this time, 
as the pending bill gives it thirteen new 
buildings or sites. Not one of these 
places would get a soli‘ary “project” 
under the Burleson-McAdoo system. One 
—the town of Hazard—has a population 
of 537, yet its appropriation is $40,000. 
This is about $75 per capita. If New York 
City had a public building on the same 
per-capita basis as Hazard, it would cost 
the Government about $375,000,co0o— 
about as much as the Panama Canal. 
Alabama is “recognized”’ to the extent of 
ten “projects,” very few of which would 
meet the accepted test. Tennessee has 
nine buildings or sites, not one of which 
passes the McAdoo-Burleson examination, 
for all are in towns that have a population 
smaller than 5,000. The Government 
obtains satisfactory quarters in all for 
$300 or $400 rental. 


A WASTE OF $28,000,000 


But it is not necessary to particularize. 
A survey of this 1917 “monumental” 
stimulation to patriotism discloses that 
the application of the McAdoo-Burleson 
standard would blue-pencil 80 per cent. of 
the items. According to the gentlemen 
most competent to judge—and these gen- 
tlemen are good Democrats, too—just 
about $28,000,000 of the $35,000,000 which 
Congress is now proposing to spend is 
simply a waste of the public funds. 

How is it that appropriations like this 
ever get through Congress? Why is it 
that California, Wisconsin, New York, and 
other states do not rise and stop these 
raids on the public treasury? The answer 
requires an insight into the artistry of such 
appropriations. This 1917 bill is perhaps 
the most symmetrical specimen of the 
kind ever put before the national legisla- 
ture. A careful survey pronounces it s0 
perfect that the experienced observer 
cannot see how it can fail to pass. The 
thing is a miracle of legislative log-rolling 
—that is the whole story. The one magic- 
word is that already used—‘ omnibus. 
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All pork barrel bills are now “omnibus 
bills.” Time was when Congress voted 
upon each separate bill providing a pen- 
sion, authorizing a river and harbor im- 
provement, or erecting a public building. 
Then New England or the Middle West 
might have had something to say about 
the “monumental” enterprises of Florida 
and Georgia. .Probably that was the 
reason why, in pre-omnibus days, expendi- 
tures were not so lavish. But, about ten 
years ago, this new modern system made 
its appearance. The procedure on public 
buildings now is its finest expression. The 
legislator introduces his individual bills 
providing for court houses and post offices 
in his “deestrict.” In preparation for 
this 1917 measure, such individual bills 
were put in, providing for about 
$100,000,000 worth of new and wonderful 
architecture. Then Chairman Clark and 
his associates on the Buildings Committee 
get to work. They hold “hearings” and 
ultimately decide what villages and towns 
are to get “slices.” These items are all 
then lumped together in one measure— 
hence the name “omnibus.” The high 
strategy of this procedure is almost Ger- 
manic. Mr. Jones, of California, cannot 
vote separately on a public building in 
Arkadelphia, Ark. He has to vote upon a 
comprehensive measure containing 300 or 
400 items, of which Arkadelphia is merely 
one. Mr. Jones may look askance at 
Arkadelphia’s “ project’? and be tempted 
to vote against the whole bill because it 
contains that item. But the trouble is that 
this “omnibus” measure also contains an 
item for a post office in Mr. Jones’s own 
district. So, in order to get his “slice” 
he votes for 300 or 400 other items. At 
the present moment Congress is discussing 
a federal law to end corrupt practices at 
election. But, in these “omnibus” pork 
barrel bills, Congressmen are buying and 
selling one another like dumb beasts right 
on the floor of the national legislature. 


A “SLICE” PER CONGRESSMAN 


This 1917 public buildings bill is a mas- 
terpiece of geographical distribution. It 
succeeds in balancing the claims of rival 
States and rival districts with the nicest 
sense of legislative equilibrium. There 
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is something uncanny in the way that 
the number of new buildings each state 
requires coincides so closely with the 
number of Congressmen it sends to Wash- 
ington. Alabama has ten districts, Ala- 
bama gets ten new buildings! Arkansas 
has seven districts and gets eight buildings. 
Delaware has one Congressional district; 
it gets one building! Idaho has two dis- 
tricts and gets two buildings. Louisiana 
has eight districts, eight new buildings! 
Maine has four Congressmen and Maine 
gets four buildings. Massachusetts has 
sixteen Congressmen—fifteen buildings. 
Why is it that the number of new “ pro- 
jects’”’ corresponds thus mathematically 
with the number of Congressmen? Is it 
possible that those states, on a business 
basis, should each year need just as many 
new “monuments” as they have members 
in Congress? No, the thing is too appar- 
ent. The votes of these Congressmengrre 
needed to pass the bill; and what Congress- 
man lives who is so brave as to vote 
against an “omnibus” measure in which 
his locality is “recognized’’? 


WASTE THAT IS SYSTEMATIC 


Let us not assume, however, that Con- 
gress has no definite policy in the erection 
of public buildings. It has developed a 
system that works with clock-like regu- 
larity. We are frequently told that the 
whole procedure is haphazard; that Con- 
gress goes about erecting buildings in hit- 
or-miss fashion. The statement is a base 
slander. Congress has a perfectly defined 
policy in the matter. That policy is this: 
to erect post offices and court houses where 
they are not needed and to refuse to erect 
them where they are. To such a pass has 
the “betterment of citizenship” idea led 
us! The report of Mr. McAdoo and Mr. 
Burleson brings that fact out clearly. 
They have taken the stand that no town 
with less than 5,000 should have a public 
building. Therefore, the reasonable plan 
would be to put up buildings in towns that 
have this population. But the recent 


sessions of Congress have flatly turned their 
backs on these communities, and have 
devoted most of their attention to “cross- 
roads towns’’—the expression is Chair- 
man Clark’s own. 


The last two Con- 
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gresses have provided 1,479 “projects.” 
Several hundred are for towns that have 
less than 5,000 people and 216 are in towns 
that have less than 3,000. Meanwhile, 
there are 284 cities which have a larger 
population than 5,000, in which no public 
buildings have ever been built or author- 
ized. There are 66 cities with a larger 
population than 10,000 whose people have 
to worry along without those lessons in 
“the betterment of citizenship” which a 
federal structure inculcates. Yet there 
are states in which there is not a single 
town of 5,000 that is unprovided with such 
a “monument.” These are Arkansas, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, lowa, 
Maryland, Mississippi, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Utah, and West Virginia. 
States that have only one city with 5,000 
pegple unprovided for are: Alabama, Ari- 
zona, Colorado, Kansas, Louisiana, Mon- 
tana, Oregon, Virginia, and Wyoming. 
States with only two such places still not 
“taken care of” are Kentucky, Oklahoma, 
Texas, and Washington. The inference 
is clear—we are putting up buildings where 
they are not needed and neglecting places 
where they are. Let us find an analogy 
in a privately conducted business. Im- 
agine that the New York Central Railroad 
neglected its stations at New York, Al- 
bany, Syracuse, Utica, Rochester, and 
Buffalo and devoted all its attention to 
“monumental” structures at Oswegatchie, 
Little Falls, Herkimer, Skaneateles, and 
Paddlefords. In that case it would be 
following precisely the same policy as 
Congress in public buildings. 

This post office grab-bag, as I have 
said, is the great pork barrel of the South. 


But let us introduce no sectional sentiment _ 


in the discussion of this great issue. The 
North also has its pork barrels—especially 
the great annual pensioh expenditures. 
The Wor.p’s Work has denounced these 
wasteful appropriations just as emphat- 
ically as it has this pending building bill, 
and will continue to do so. The pork 
barrel tendency has no geographical limi- 
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tation; it is inherent in human _ nature 
itself. Just now its manifestations take 
the form mainly of wasteful appropriations 
in Southern and Western states. The pre- 
vailing attitude of the Democratic major- 
ity is that, after many years of privation, 
its turn at the Treasury has now fairly 
come. ‘That may be good party politics, 
but it is barely patriotism. 


SENATOR TILLMAN’S CONVERSION 


Secretary McAdoo and Secretary Burle- 
son, themselves Southerners, are leading 
the fight against this measure. Another 
famous Southern statesman, Senator Till- 
man, has come to his senses. When the 
river and harbor bill was under discussion 
last session, Mr. Tillman devoted a long 
speech to a subject which he called “steal- 
ing.” He meant making appropriations 
on the pork barrel system. He reviewed 
his whole history on the issue, admit- 
ting that he had himself many times 
insisted upon his “slice.” “You see,” 
he said, “I am taking a farewell, as it 
were, and this is my valedictory on the 
stealing business.” 

“Tt is as though,” he said, referring to 
the pork barrel system, “we were wild and 
crazy over local affairs and have no broad 
national grasp at all. 1 shall be criticized 
in South Carolina for voting against this 
bill. Many of our Congressmen who have 
small pieces of pork in this barrel will dis- 
like very much my opposing it, but | have 
found truth and honesty of purpose in the 
long run to be the very best policy. When 
the people of South Carolina understand 
what | am doing here they will applaud 
me for my moral courage and I can afford 
to let my critics continue to howl. -The 
slogan has become very common: ‘ You 
vote for my steal and | will vote for your 
steal.’ This has had much to do with the 
discredit into which Cengress has fallen. . 
I do not want my share of the stealing in’ 
this bill! 1 should be ashamed to go home 
to South Carolina and tell my people 
that | had voted $300,000 for South Caro- 
lina. If this bill does pass | pray God the 
President will veto it.” 
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FACILITATING TELEPHONE 
CONVERSATIONS 


A” ELECTRICAL engineer of New York has 
perfected a device by the use of which in carrying 
on a conversation over the telephone both hands are 
left free to consult records or jot down memoranda as 
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USEFUL INVENTIONS 





the case may be. The apparatus, which is entirely 
separate from and not fastened to the telephone 
instrument, consists of a small, circular disk, some- 
what similar to the end of the telephone receiver 
itself, from which run a pair of tubes which are clamped 
in the ears, somewhat as in a stethoscope. When the 
conversation is begun the operator merely places the 





FELLING TREES BY MACHINERY 


A machine driven by steam and operated by two men which fells trees with a minimum of labor, time, and waste is 


being used successfully in England 
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A NEW USE FOR THE AUTOMOBILE 


A simple attachment for automobiles by which the motor of the car performs many useful functions, such as running a thresh- 
ing machine, a corn husker or cream separator 











A COMBINATION SHOE BRUSH 

The blacking is contained in the handle of the brush, and 
the under side is divided into two sections, one for rubbing 
on the blacking and the other for polishing the shoe 





receiver on top of the disk, inserts the hearing tubes 
in his ears, and his hands are free to write down the 
conversation or anything else that may be desired 


A MECHANICAL TREE FELLER 


A MACHINE operated by steam which fells trees 
with a minimum waste of time, labor, and ma- 
terial has been successfully used in England. The 
machine is easily operated by two men, makes a 
clean cut close to the ground, and has cut trees varying 
from forty-two to forty-eight inches in diameter in 
about six minutes. The machine is easily moved from 
tree to tree and has a small, portable boiler which can 
easily be moved about by one horse and can be kept 
stoked by the men operating the tree feller. By 
means of an interchangeable frame the machine can 
be converted, in a few minutes, into a Cross-cutting 
machine so that it cuts logs into desired lengths in 
even less time than it takes to fell the tree. 


A POWER ATTACHMENT FOR AUTOMOBILES 


Y MEANS of an easily adjusted power attach- 

ment for automobiles the automobile can be made 
to run a thresher, cream separator, corn husker, 
water pump, and perform man, other useful functions 
around the farm. The attachment consists mainly 
of a drive shaft connecting to the front of the crank 
shaft through a flexible joint, with a pulley to which 
is attached the driving belt. A fan in front of the 
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KEEPING THE MOTOR WARM 


A little electric heater which, at a cost of less than a cent an hour, if placed near the engine of an automobile in a garage, 
keeps it warm and eliminates the trouble of starting a cold engine 


automobile radiator keeps the engine from over- 
heating. The pulley runs loose on the shaft, so the 
belt may be slipped on, then the load engaged by 
throwing in a clutch which engages the pulley. 
There is no more wear on the car than there would be 
in driving along the road at about twenty miles an 
hour, and the only wear is on the motor itself. 


‘\ 
A HANDY SHOE BRUSH 


BOOT brush that contains the paste, brush, and 

polisher in one device is a handy innovation for the 
household or business office. The under side of the 
brush is divided into two parts. One holds the 
bristles with which to apply the blacking and rub 
it on the shoe and the other half holds the device for 
polishing the shoe. Under the cover is a receptacle 
for the blacking, which is applied to the shoe by turn- 
ing a key, conveniently placed in the side of the 
brush. When the tube of blacking is exhausted the 
cover slides back and a new tube is inserted. 


OBVIATING CHILLED MOTORS 


“YNE of the inconveniences of motoring in winter 

—that of starting an engine that has been chilled 

in the garage—has been eliminated by the use 

of a small electric heater which operates at a cost of 

less than a cent an hour and does away with the need 
ind expense of keeping the entire garage heated. 

The heater is connected to an electric light socket 
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FOR THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
From two to forty sheets of paper can be fastened together 
by this machine, which will make and clinch 15,000 staples 
from one spool of wire 















IMPROVING THE PIE 
A new-style pie plate, by means of which the ordinarily 
soggy, indigestible bottom crust of a pie can be baked as light 
and flaky as the upper crust 


and is simply placed on the engine under the hood of 
the car, where it. generates sufficient heat to prevent 
the engine’s chilling, saving the application of hot 
cloths to the carburetor and the manifold, and pre- 
venting scoring of the bearings and other undue wear 
on the engine caused by an irregular flow of cold oil. 


FOR FASTENING PAPER 


OR the office where many papers are constantly 
to be filed there is now on the market a useful 
and economical little paper fastener. Each machine 
is equipped with a spool of stitching wire, about 1,250 
feet in length, which will make and clinch 15,000 
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staples. From two to forty sheets can be bound 
securely together, without any adjustment of the 
machine, by pressing the lever down sharply. 


AN IMPROVED PIE PLATE 


A NEW plate for baking pies consists of two pans, 

both perforated, one inside the other. The 
advantage of having two pans lies in the fact that the 
crust of a pie thus baked will be of an even thick- 
ness throughout and the plates, being perforated, per- 
mit of a free circulation of air, so that the bottom 
crust need no longer be soggy and heavy, as is often 
the case in pies baked in the ordinary manner, but 
can be baked as light and flaky as the top crust. 


AN ACCIDENT PREVENTER 

A MEANS of protection -for workers on presses 

has recently been devised by the use of an easily 
adjusted little lattice-work gate which lets down when 
the operator throws the clutch in to operate a press. 
Except for a brief instant between the pressing of 
the treadle and the tripping of the press the gate 
never interferes with the workmen and, being made 
like a lattice, the operator sees through it clearly 
at all times. The moment the work is completed the 
gate springs back to a folded position out of the way. 








SAVING FINGERS OF MACHINE OPERATORS 


Protection for men working on presses is afforded by a device which lets down a lattice-work gate when 
is to be operated 


the machine 
















































